Nineteen Sores That Really Happened 


FOREWORD 


EVE heard it so often that we agree without think- 
ing: “Truth is stranger than fiction.” Mr. Ripley has 
made a living—a good living—out of that fact. 
“Stranger?” Maybe. But is truth more interesting 
than fiction? Would you rather read history than fiction ? 
‘ Would you prefer a biography to a detective yarn? 


Don’t bother to answer; we both know the answer. 


Nonetheless we have known that in the world there 
are a lot of true stories worth the telling and the reading. 
So we started to hunt for them ...and we think that we 
found them. ; : 


We have published these stories in The Queen’s Work 
magazine, and from the best of them we have gathered 
this set of yarns. 


All of them are true. 
All of them happened. 


Needless to say, we changed the names, and some- 
times we altered the locations. But the incidents and 
events in these yarns are told here just as they hap- 
pened in life. When we heard the stories, we thought 
them worth recording. We recorded them. And now we 
offer them to you. 


Read them, and if you have a story that you know to 
be true and that you think would make good reading, 
something that happened to you, to a relative, to a 
friend, to a neighbor, how about making a brief outline 
of the event and sending it along to us? We are still 
looking for tales that are true and stories that happened 
and events that prove that truth is more interesting than 
fiction. 


? 


Danir A. Lorn, S. J. 
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Eighteenth Birthday 


CANNOT remember a time when Aunt Jule, my 

father’s eldest sister, was not a part of our family 
circle. On this particular Thursday evening, when I had 
the bunch in as usual, settling world problems and 
various topics, Aunt Jule was putting the final touches 
to the sandwiches for our usual snack. 


“Isn’t Sister Viator just too funny?” laughed one of 
the crowd, in the midst of an interesting discussion. “I 
thought Td die at her scathing denunciation of fortune- 
tellers. She thinks they’re all first cousins of the devil.” 


“Sure,” I added. “But I think it’s loads of fun to 
hear about your future even if you don’t believe it.” 


“You wouldn’t think it fun, my dear,” said Aunt Jule, 
“if you had had my experience.” 


“Did you ever go to a fortuneteller?” the gang 
chorused. 


“Just once,” she said, “and I shall always regret it.” 
“Give, Aunt Jule,” we cried. 


“Well there were five of us who went,” she began. 
“We had always been pals and done things together. One 
day Eva, my closest companion and the only non-Cath- 
olic among us, discovered that a fortuneteller had taken 
rooms above the corner drugstore. She was the real 
thing—a mysterious-looking Oriental who peered into a 
crystal and saw everything in one’s life. 


“IVIL be loads of fun to learn about our future hus- 
bands and everything else we’ve been wanting to know,’ 
she said, in her high treble. ‘Let’s go,’ she urged, and 
her blues eyes danced at the prospect. 

“We stepped into her stuffy anteroom. Heavy dark 
drapes covered the single window and shut out the bright 
afternoon sunlight. A peculiar odor weighted the air, 
and the whole atmosphere gave me an eerie feeling. 
A door in the corner at the ‘left was hung with black 
velvet curtains. I shivered and was just on the point of 
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bolting when the curtains parted automatically. I could 
see no one, but a deep, languid voice said, ‘come.’ 

“Eva shoved me forward, and I found myself in a 
small, dark enclosure. The only light came from the rays 
of a tiny colored lamp hung high upon the wall and cast- 
ing a purplish hue over everything. The lamp threw weird 
flickers on the wall, the table, and the strange figure, 
who was barely visible in the semidarkness. There was 
a cloying scent as of incense mixed with some heady per- 
fume, and I began to feel faint. The same languid voice 
murmured, ‘Madame wishes you to be seated.’ With some 
effort I eased myself into the chair, which I could scarcely 
see. The ghastly light play upon my hands, giving them 
an unearthly pallor. 


“The face before me was almost completely Haden 
behind a veil of the type worn by Oriental women. The 
eyes were visible, and they were dark and penetrating. 
Did I wish to know my future? Madame would gaze into 
her crystal and acquaint me with her findings. By this 
time my heart was doing a tap dance on my ribs. I was 
almost too frightened to listen. A mounting realization 
of my guilt had seized me; the tap double-quickened until 
I could hear little else. I remember only one thing that 
she told me, and that was that my father would lose his 
job within the next few months. It startled me, for 
there were six of us children, and the absence of a pay 
check would have meant disaster. 

“Madame reminded me gently of the fee. I placed the 
fifty cents in the palm of her heavily-ringed hand and 
turned to face the curtains, which again opened auto- 
matically. With relief I saw the other four girls grinning 
at me nervously. 

“Each went in turn, Eva bringing up the rear. ' She 
stayed longer than the rest, and we joked about her end- 
less list of questions. Suddenly the curtains parted again 
and she emerged, looking for all the world as if she had 
seen a ghost. She laughed and talked with the rest of us, 
but it was a forced mirthless laugh that didn’t ring true. 
We recounted in turn all the romantic things we had been 
told. Laura was the only one who mentioned bad news. 
She had þeen informed, she told us, half amused, that 
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she would attend a funeral in a distant city during the 
ensuing year. She scoffed at the idea and pretended to 
put no stock in the whole affair. . 


“One by one the girls dropped off at their homes, 
leaving only Eva and me, who lived on the same block. 
We had walked a short distance in silence when Eva 
said, in a frightened tone, ‘Jule, did she tell you some- 
thing awful?’ i 

“Well; I replied, hesitantly, ‘rather awful. She told 
me that my father is going to lose his job in a few 
months.’ ; 

“Do you believe it? There was a note of consterna- 
tion in her voice. ) 


“ ‘Not exactly,’ I answered, ‘but it does worry me.’ 

“Well why should you worry if you don’t believe 
it? she demanded, irritably. l 

“ ‘I suppose I shouldn’t,’ I admitted, ‘but I can’t help 
ats, = 

“She drew a long breath and sighed with a sort of 
oo ‘You'll never guess what she told me. I’m scared 
stiff.’ 

“What? I asked, curiously. 

“ʻI asked her when I was going to die.’ 

“ “Oh, Eva,’ I gasped, ‘you shouldn’t have.’ 

“Thats what I’ve always wanted to know... but 
now I wish I didn’t, she added, with evident regret. 

““‘And what did she tell you?’ I was half frightened 
even of the question. i 

“ ‘She looked into the crystal for a long time and then 
said, almost in a whisper, “I see the figure eighteen. Some- 
thing points to your eighteenth birthday.” Gosh, Jule,’ 
she said, her voice quivering, ‘TI be seventeen next 
month.’ 

“Don’t you believe it, Eva,’ I comforted her. ‘She 
doesn’t know those things. I bet you’ll live longer than 
any of us.’ 

“You just said you yourself were worried about your 
father’s job,’ she flung back at me. ‘So don’t tell me to 
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forget it. I wish we hadn’t gone to the old witch,’ she 
added, bitterly. 

“T left her in that state of mind and went on home, 
trying to look cheerful. All evening I pretended a light- 
heartedness that I was far from feeling, and I was glad 
when the clock struck nine and we were ordered to bed. 
For weeks I was miserable. But as time wore on and 
new happenings filled our days, the fortuneteller’s pre- 
dictions were almost forgotten. Eva SENER once more 
like her old, gay self. 

“Then one afternoon nearly five ons later, when 
I returned from school, I found my father in the sitting 
room, reading the paper. That was most unusual, for he 
never got home before six. The men at the plant had 
gone on strike, and father, who was overseer, had walked 
out with them. I remembered Madame’s dark eyes gazing 
into the crystal and her languid voice saying, ‘I see 
trouble here—just a few months away. A middle-aged man 
is out of work... yes it is the wage earner in your fam- 
ily.’ I thought of Eva, ong my heart literally dropped 
to my shoes. 

“I met her at school i next day. She looked really 
frightened. ‘It’s happened,’ she said, ‘hasn’t it? Don’t 
you think now that that fortuneteller really knows?’ I 
tried to treat the thing lightly, but I could tell that Eva 
had begun to believe firmly: she had had her first sign. 

“Her old gaiety was suddenly discarded, and she 
seemed at times like someone in a trance. Once in a while 
she was herself again; the dance would come back into 
her eyes, and I would begin to hope; but soon the old 
haunted look would return. By degrees she who had 
been the life of the party was dropped from our gather- 
ings. We remained fast friends, and I listened repeatedly 
to the recital of her fears, which seemed to grow as time 
went on. All my efforts to allay them were useless. 

“Then one noon as we sat at lunch, Laura barged in 
on us and announced bluntly, ‘Guess what! My mother 
just got word that her brother in Minnesota died this 
morning, and Pm going up there with her tonight. Re- 
member what the fortuneteller told me? Isn’ t it per- 
fectly uncanny ?” 


“I looked at Eva just in time to see her slump in her 
seat. She had fainted dead away. I threw a disgusted 
look at Laura and then transferred my attention to Eva, 
who was soon restored but was feeling too miserable to 
remain at school. I got permission to take her home, and 
it was on the way that she made me promise that I would 
never tell her mother what was wrong. ‘It wouldn’t do 
any good,’ she said. ‘It would only worry her, and I 
know now that it’s going to happen.’ 

“The week before her birthday we Jemi a sur- 
prise for her. Her mother entered into all our schemes 
and seemed relieved to think that we were going to 
divert Eva’s attention and rouse her from her strange 
apathy. The evening before the party I stopped in to see 
her and found Eva’s mother almost frantic. Eva had 
had crying spells all day. Her mother begged me to stay 
with Eva for a while and see if I could cheer her up. It 
was useless. Her pretty face was a study in agony. She 
had counted the hours now, and her fear was becoming 
an appalling thing. Each tick of the clock brought her 
closer to that dread day — tomorrow, only ten hours 
away. I tried to comfort her. I thought furiously of 
things to say that might belittle her fear, but my bluffing 
was useless. I soon found myself crying with her. When 
I left, I was sure that she was spending her last day on 
earth. 


“I went home the very personification of misery. The 
next morning I woke with the awful consciousness that 
something dreadful was about to happen. I dressed hur- 
riedly and started over to Eva’s house. But I stopped, 
riveted to the sidewalk, and my heart died within me. 
There before the house stood an ominous-looking vehicle. 
I wasn’t sure whether it was an undertaker’s wagon or 
a hearse, but it was clear that all was over for Eva. The 
worst had come. Just then a scream that will always 
echo in my ears rent the air, and I looked toward the 
house from which it came. What was my utter horror 
to see Eva carried from her home, a raving maniac.... 


“That was more than thirty years ago. I heard about 
her recently. She is still alive and still stark mad. 
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A Man They Remembered 


[oes oe painfully entered the outskirts of the little 
town called Kilrush. Just ahead of them the River 
Shannon flowed into the sea. They had a rendezvous 
with an outgoing ship and freedom. Over them hung the 
death penalty, and back of them was always the fear of 
the pursuing police and soldiers who hunted down the 
Catholic priests under the terrible penal code. 

The three men were disguised priests, and their names 
were listed for capture and death. Yet there are limits 
beyond which even hunted men cannot go, and they had 
exhausted every ounce of their strength. 

A curve in the road brought them in sight of a farm- 
house. In the side yard a woman was stirring with a long 
stick something in a trough. Would she feed them if they 
asked her? They moved slowly forward and then paused. 
Out of the house swung a tall, middle-aged man. At sight 
of the now hesitating travelers he stopped. Men along 
that unfrequented road were uncommon enough. 

“Well, sirs?” he asked, striding toward them and look- 
ing at them from under thick, bushy brows. 

“Weve been traveling all night—toward the port,” 
said one of the disguised priests. “We thought perhaps 
your lady wife might spare us some of her meal there, 
though it’s little enough money we have.” 

“No man eats hog’s food in my house. There’s fresh- 
made bread on the stove, isn’t there, Jane?” 

“Aye and there is, John Williams,” answered his wife. 
“Bring the strangers in while I put on the fire a pot of 
tea.” 

John Wiliams! The eldest of the priests rolled the 
name over in his mind. He’d heard it before, but whether 


in good or in evil he couldn’t be sure. Then it came to, 


him. An old priest, wily in the ways of dodging the sol- 
diery, had spoken gratefully of this Protestant man who 
flouted the unjust laws and even opened his house to a 
priest who wished to say Mass. 
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- The priests ate gratefully the food Mrs. Williams . 
placed before them. Then their leader spoke. For a 
second after he began to speak, terror was in the eyes 
of his companions; BES thought he had taken leave of 
his senses. 


“Were priests, John Williams,” he said. “A boat is 
to take us to safety. We're grateful to you and your lady 
for your kindness to us—and to others of our hunted 
breed.” 


Mrs. Williams looked at her husband in startled 
worry. Were they really priests? Or were they soldiers, 
spies sent to trick her husband? 


The man leaned forward shrewdly. | 
“Talk to me in the Latin of the Mass,” he said. 
“Per omnia saecula saeculorum,” the priest replied. 


‘Who’d look for you in the house of a black Protes- 
tant?” he asked. “I hate the persecutor, whoever he is; 
and unfair laws were made to be broken. You’ll stay the 
night with us and leave for your ship at dawn.” 


What none of them had noticed was the solitary 
horseman who from the far shore of the Shannon had 
watched the priests enter the hospitable house. Ben Kox 
hated his prosperous neighbor only a little less than he 
hated Catholic priests and Irish rebels. A grinning demon 
in his brain told him that now was his chance to break 
his neighbor’s proud back, pay himself off on the priests, 
and pocket the thousand pounds avec for each priest 
captured. 


“Now rest,” John Williams commanded the three 
priests. There’ s mattresses in the loft. TPI pull you out 
at dawn.” 

"Considerably before suppertime the son and daughter 
. of the Williams family came running into the kitchen. 

The boy shouted in delight: “You should see all the sol- 
diers coming down the road.” He was thrilled at the red 
jackets and fixed bayonets. ‘“’Tis said they’re hunting 
three criminals. I hope they catch them.” — 

John Williams pulled back the immaculate window 
curtain. In the distance a cloud of dust was being beaten 
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into the air by marching feet. His long legs fairly pushed 
him up the ladder and through the trap door of the loft. 
“Come, and quick, ” he ordered. “Into the cornfield, and. 
- stay. Soldiers.” 

The priests, long hardened to the fight of the hunted, 
were off for the field before the soldiers reached the 
road’s bend. Jane Williams shoved her children into 
their chairs and hurried food onto the table. When the 
officer entered, he interrupted a family peacefully at 
supper. 

“Let’s see your search warrant,” Williams demanded, 
standing and facing them. 


“Not needed for priests and robale! ” retorted de 
officer, very grand in his scarlet and gold. 

“And what about Protestants and loyal Englishmen 
like myself?” Williams replied. 

“If you’re Protestant and a loyal Englishman,” the 
officer tossed at him, insolently, “you’ll be glad enough 
to lay the scum by the heels.” 

“No decent Englishman is glad to see injustice done 
to any man,” said Williams. 

Ben Kox stood biting his nails nervously. 

“Well, Ben,” said Williams, regarding him with amused 
distaste, “so you’re an informer, are you? with no one to 
inform on. Don’t spend your reward before you get it, 
man. And spend it fast if ever you do get it. Informers, 
I’ve heard tell, are strangely short-lived.” 

The soldiers completed their search in disappointment 
and disgust. The officer eyed Kox angrily. He wanted to 
lay the fellow out, yet he preferred not to admit before 
another Englishman that he had truck with informers. 

“They’re here, I swear it,” blurted Kox. “It’s your 
duty to see they don’t escape. Put a guard at the door, 
and you'll get ’em.’ 

-“And you'll get your blood money,” said the officer. 
With a bow of apology to John Williams he left, having 
placed two sentries at the door. 

John Williams led his small family through all the 
gestures of preparation for bed. He stowed the children 
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on: their ticks in the other room and then elaborately 
- poured himself a nightcap. The yearning face of a soldier 
was seen passing the window. John Williams drank to 
him through the curtained glass. Then bottle in hand, 
he walked to the door. 


“Come in, man, and call your partner. Officers for- 
get that even soldiers have throats and stomachs. There’s 
much to be said, man, for Irish whiskey, whatever you 
may think of the Irish.” l 

They sat and ate cold beef nd drank the mellow 
“creature” till they were all singing in close friendship. 
Which of the two sentries cared to notice the small boy 
who slipped through the back window—as his father had 
instructed him—found the priests shivering in the corn 
patch, led them to the little boat fastened to a willow, 
and waved them on their way to where the Captain Little 
rode high on the tide? 

With the dawn the sleeping soldiers were relieved. 
The ship slipped down to sea. And J ohn Williams smiled 
at his wife and children. 


“T hate injustice,” he said, as he often did to them. 
“And a man has a right to worship God as his conscience 
tells him. Son, fight for that right. And if you must, 
risk your life for it.” 

His son, only half understanding, grinned and nodded 
and pushed another heaping spoonful of oatmeal into 
his mouth. 

That’s one story of John Williams, the man the Irish 
all remember. And my family remembers him too. For 
his story was told to me by John Williams’ grand- 
daughter, who happened to be my. grandmother. 


Once Upon.a Time There Was a Flapper 


E were talking, the group around the bishop, about 
the way that one person can affect the course of 
history. A man falls away from the faith for instance, 
and two generations later all his descendants have for- 
gotten that any of their family ever were Catholics. One 
woman decides not to give up her religion; her children 

. and grandchildren .. 

“gy was a very young: aries ” said the bishop, “when I - 
ran right into a case just like that. The housekeeper rang 
my bell, and I hurried down to the parlor.. Bells might 
mean anything, from a tramp looking for an easy touch, 
to a child waiting breathlessly to tell me that grandma 
was dying. Life is exciting for a young priest in his first 
parish. 

“Only this time I blinked. The parlor was filled to 
overflowing with two people. The man was large, husky, 
aggressive, well dressed, and prosperous, the kind of fel- 
low who takes over a room and makes you the guest in 
your own parlor. But it was the girl who made my 
eyes pop. 

“The word flapper had only recently been invented. 
One look at the girl, and I knew it had been invented 
to apply exclusively to her. Her hair was a drugstore 
blonde, and even an amateur like myself knew it. Her 
clothes had all the refined reticence of a jazz band’s rendi- 
tion of boogie-woogie. And even as I entered the room, 
she was repairing her face with tools from a painter’s 

kit large enough to need a redcap. 
l “Hi ’ya, fawther, she said. And from that point on 
I give up all attempt to reproduce her accent. ‘Meet the 
man I’m going to marry.’ She waved a manicured hand 
in his direction, every nail tipped with a red flag of 
danger. 

“The man did not offer to shake hands; so with an 
inward sigh I sat down and motioned them to chairs. 
For a few seconds there was silence broken only by the 
rhythmic champing of the girl’s: gum. 
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, “ ‘Sir? said the man, deliberately discarding the 
‘father,’ I’m going to marry this girl. But Honey says 
something about promises a fellow’s got to make when 
he’s marrying a Catholic. I don’t go into anything blind, 
not even when I’m in love. So can I have a quick look at 
the papers I sign?’ 


“I got him a set. He read them through with a frown 
that crescendoed as he read. When he finished, he took 
a swift look at the girl, who wordlessly kept on chewing 
and gazing off into space while one bright slipper served 
as a metronome for the rhythm of her chewing. He 
seemed to be wondering whether she was worth the 
promises. 


“Suddenly he rose, tossed the promises on the table, 
grabbed the girl by the wrist, and cried, ‘Come on, Honey. 
I’m a free American citizen. And if you think for a 
minute I’m going to sign away my rights and the rights 
of my children to a future they can choose for them- 
selves, you’ve got another guess coming. Sorry to have 
bothered you’—this was directed to me—‘but from this 
point we’re going out to find a justice of the peace or 
some minister. A Catholic marriage is out.’ 


“I had been watching the girl out of the corner of my 
‘eye. She sat impassive through the tirade. She didn’t 
move.even when he caught her wrist. There was nothing 
I could do about it. Just a weak sister, I decided, who’d 
go out of the Church, taking with her her children and 
generations still unborn. 


“The girl rose to her feet with affected grace. She 
shook off his hold and struggled back into her short, 
snappy coat. Then she looked at him, still without a sign 
of expression on her enameled face, and spoke her first 
words since the introduction. I need say only that her 
voice was tuned to her general appearance. 


“Tf you think I’d marry you anywhere but in the 
Catholic Church,’ she said, ‘it’s you that’s got about ten 


more guesses coming. It’s a priest or nobody. ‘Thanks, 
- father.’ 


“* Honey!’ cried the man, in amazement. 
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“Don’t waste time honeying me. You heard me. A 
priest and the promises—or no marriage.’ 


“She was out of the rectory like a rainbow in transit 
and before the man had recovered. I stood in the door- 
way as she swung into a taxi and he, stranded at the 
church, watched her go. 


“Two nights later the housekeeper rang my bell again. 
Again my duo were in the parlor, she again chewing gum, 
he still dour and determined. Her raiment this time 
took even larger chunks out of the rainbow and the rules 
of good taste. As before she spoke not a word. 


“ ‘Listen father,’ he said, and I noticed that he had 
. progressed to the ‘father’ stage, ‘we’re back.’. Master of 
the obvious, I thought. ‘I’m making the promises. Honey 
won't have me any other way. Now listen, both of you. 
I don’t want to sign those promises. It’s all against my ` 
principles. But if I sign ’em, TIl keep ‘em. That’s the 
kind of a guy I am. Give a promise, keep a promise; 
that’s me. Let me read ’em again, and then I’ll give my 
word.’ He read the promises thoughtfully again, took his 
own pen out of his pocket, and signed on the dotted line. 


“A week later, after the instructions—which he ac- 
cepted stolidly and with no sign of interest—I married 
them. 


“And that was that. How long would the marriage 
last, I wondered. For if ever there was a girl obviously 
unsuited to homemaking and child rearing, it was this 
flapper with the mechanical jaws and the taste in clothes 
that was like the scream of a tortured artist. 


Then one day he came to the rectory again. 


“Remember me?’ he demanded, and this time he 
shook hands with me on his own impulse. ‘Honey’s going 
to have a baby pretty soon now. Grand, ain’t it? She’s 
- getting a little embarrassed about going to church; 
and what’s more, she’s not feeling any too well. But she 
thinks somebody in the family should go. I’m not a 
Catholic or anything like that, but we want to know will 
it be all right if I go as substitute for her until the baby 
comes and she can go herself.’ 
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“It was a new point in theology for me, but I assured 
him he would be most welcome. So on three successive 
Sundays I saw him sitting sheepishly in a pew in the 
farthest side aisle, looking around in embarrassment, 
plainly the strange dog in the strange back yard. 


“Then he stopped coming. And presently they. both 
arrived for the baptism of their first child—a baby boy. 


“Not very long after that he camé again (I saw noth- 
ing of him in the interval, though she was regularly at 
the parish Mass), and he again made his offer to substi- 
tute for her. In fact this happened for four successive 
babies. 


“Before the fifth baby came, he was in to see me 
again. 


“ ‘Congratulations!’ I said, anticipating him. ‘Another 
on the way?’ 


“ ‘Listen. father,’ he mumbled. ‘Seems sorta stupid, 
traipsing into church when I don’t know what it’s all 
about. It’s all right substituting like this; but maybe it 
would be better if I wasn’t just a substitute Catholic but 
the real thing. Honey and I talked it over, and I told 
her that Td take instructions again. And if you persuade 
me...’ 


“Three weeks later he was a real Catholic going to 
Mass because it was part of his faith. For as it turned 
out, the next baptism in that family wasn’t a baby’s but 
the father’s. The fifth baby was the sixth to be baptized 
in that family. 


“Well he was one of the trustees in the ue when 
I was moved along to my next appointment. Honey was 
still wearing clothes that were designed for a flapper of 
eighteen, and all the seven children were brought up to 
chew gum and hold on to their faith with jaws nobody 
could shake loose. And all this because one girl refused 
to give up her religion and made the man respect her 
for her loyalty. 


“So when some girl who looks like a saint out of a 
stained-glass. window or some boy with a complete Cath- 
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` olic education behind him gives up the faith and drags 
generations still unborn out of the Mystical Body, I think 
of Honey and pray for a few more like her. A little 
courage at the turning points of life, and no one would 
ever be lost .. . need ever be lost to the faith.” 

Out of our own experience we knew how right the 
bishop was. - 
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‘Banana the King 


cy rey call it a banana republic, but just the same it’s a 
land where banana is the king. King Banana! Sounds 
slightly crazy, doesn’t it? Who cares? The whole coun- 
try is slightly nuts, and so is every American who stays 
there more than ten years. Anyhow whatever you think 
of bananas back in the States, when you hit Central 
America, you think of bananas with awe and reverence. 
That was what I found shortly after I arrived there. 
That’s the way I still feel. 


For you back there in the States the banana is merely 
the neatest fruit in the world; no juice, easy to eat, and 
wrapped in its own sanitary package — all complete 
except the zipper. Ten to one the experts on the com- 
pany’s plantations will develop skins with zippers for 

’ bananas before they get through. Bananas and cream, 
lush! Bananas and your favorite breakfast food, yum! 
Banana icing on your layer cake, ah! Bananas on a 
picnic, exactly right! 


But down in our banana republic bananas are some- 
thing else again. The government rests, not on a consti- 
tution, but on bananas. The natives eat ’em fried and 
boiled and baked and mashed. Mile after mile after mile, 
' from the sea all the way back to the spine of the moun- 
tain range, nothing but bananas. Oh, an occasional pine- 
apple or a Boe of grapefruit (eaten like oranges, with- 
out sugar) ... but chiefly and insistently bananas. The 
great fleet comes in at the ports, with a few leisurely 
tourists, who come ashore to stare at and shock the 
natives, while the automatic loaders carry down into 
refrigerated holds thirty thousand, fifty thousand, sev- 
enty-five thousand stands of bananas... bound for the 
USA, Europe, the banana-hungry world. At a dollar a 
stand, green and right off the trees, each of those boat- 
loads means a lot of money to the American companies 
that own the boats and the plantations and the bananas 
and—well not entirely but pretty much the republic that 
is founded on bananas. 
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Me, I wasn’t in the company myself. Just one of 
Uncle Sam’s nephews dumped down in the port con- 
sulate to see that the bananas flowed freely, that the 
ships docked without difficulty, that the tourists who got 
tight and insulted the local gendarmery didn’t spend too 
many hours in the hoosegow, and that any budding revo- 
lution died before it could start shooting. I liked the 
climate; I liked the simple, good natives; I liked my boss 
in the consulate; and I liked to plunge into the blue, blue 
water of the sea after a few languid sets of tennis. 

But I didn’t know just how much I liked the fact that 
American money controlled the land and that native 
labor got paid by the day about what you’d tip the bell- 
hop who carries your bags into the Ritz. It’s complicated, 
Tl admit. Before the banana companies came, the 
natives were paid nothing. But maybe—seeing that it’s 
their bananas and their climate and their labor that make 
the companies rich—maybe they should be getting a 
better break. . . 

And maybe they will if. . 


Well it’s this little incident that makes me think that 
maybe the banana republic won’t be always like it is now, 
at least... 

O. K. Til cut the speculating and tell you the story. 

The flagship of the great banana fleet came into the 
port, flying a new flag. I spotted the ship from the beach 
onto which I had just pulled a particularly devilish-look- 
ing crayfish—-our form of lobster, and mighty tasty cold 
with a spot of mayonnaise. 

“What’s the flag?” I asked the port official who was 
climbing into~his little skiff, ready to head for the big 
ship. 

“Big man of the banana company,” said the port offi- 
cial, putting his shoes within easy reach of his hand. No 
need to torture his feet with them until he reached the 

ship’s ladder. I picked up my crayfish and headed back 
for the consulate. 

The consulate came as close to being at boiling point 
as any consulate in the tropics could be. Somebody had 
missed the radio message that the night operator had 
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laid on the desk. So the consul and I got into our best 
whites and hit the long, steel dock faster than any two 
men in the republic had ever moved since the last major 
revolutionist had made his getaway in the days when O. 
Henry was a fugitive living somewhere in our area. 


All the company’s officials who had not gone out to 
the ship in the company’s fastest speedboat were milling 
about in the shadow of the banana loaders, looking very 
crisp and businesslike and American and thus making 
the contrast even sharper between themselves and the 
natives. Even the presence of the company’s biggest 
officials didn’t jolt the natives into upright postures. The 
sentries walked on regulation bare feet, their guns loosely 
held. The fishermen languidly dropped their lines into the 
sea, waiting for the languid fish to play with the languid 
bait. The little train from the plantations rested calmly 
on its narrow-gauge tracks, piled high with the smooth 
green bananas, guarded by the human loaders whose 
work would begin anywhere between now and that night. 
Time is plentiful i in 1 the banana republic, and everyone has 
all there is of it. 


.. but not whee the big official came ashore., He was 
new to his job, and he was the essence of American 
business efficiency. You could tell that he was a clean 
desk-type official: He was accompanied by three secre- 
taries, male, and all the important officers in the com- 
pany’s local office. 


He greeted us of the consulate as’ business greets the 
underlings who work for it. In good Harvard-accent 
Spanish he cried a greeting to the natives, who answered 
by a slow fall and lift of eyelids. Then he and his retinue 
piled into the waiting automobile. 

“Td say that we are in for a siege of seethe,” I I sug- 
gested to the consul. . 

“In the tropics,” said he, cryptically, “swift-moving 
men fall fast.” i 

We had the seethe all right. At the bar in our club 
the younger company men and I sipped our planter’s 
punch, and I listened while they trembled a little for 
their jobs and exulted in American efficiency. 
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“First glimpse the big boss ever had of the place.” 
“Can’t understand what makes it tick so slow.” 


“Does it tick at all?’ he asked. That gave us a big 
laugh.” 


“He’s convinced that things can be stepped up.” 


“Maybe” —this from an ironic planter who happened 

to be in town and wished he was back among his bananas 

—“he’s got some system for making bananas grow faster 
than nature and the sun intended.” 


“Not that. But he still thinks that the natives could 
with a little incentive make two stalks grow where one 
grew before.” 


We had a little dinner for him. We all got into 
tropical formal, and até good American food right out of 
the ship’s deep freezer,.and drank toasts to America and 
the banana republic and the company that tied them to- 
gether on the common platform of “Every American a 
Banana-Eater.” 


He gave a short talk, the kind he’d given at Rotary 
luncheons on his way up to the top of the company. You 
could tell that he liked: American efficiency and thought 
we'd been pretty poor apostles of that high virtue to the 
Central Americans. Somehow I felt that if he’d been 
there a month before, that minor hurricane that leveled 
some hundred thousand banana trees would never have 
dared to hit the isthmus. \ 


: Two days later the consul assigned me the job of 
traveling with the big boss up to the capital. I was by 
no means reluctant to feel the mountain breezes. Anyhow 
the boys tipped me off to the quantity and quality of food 
and drink that were stored on the train that was to take 
us to the city that topped the hills and the republic. 

Don’t get ideas when I call it a train. It wasn’t. pre- 
cisely that. Of course we had little toy locomotives and 
cars that carried people and bananas. But for something 
special like this trip the company had a simple trick. A 
standard American automobile was equipped with flanged 
wheels and placed firmly on the tracks. And with all the 
ease and smoothness of a motorcar it ran up the roadbed 
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and into the hills: That’s private-car banana-republic 
style. 


. We were a gay party that started off in the big open 
touring car. The big boss sat up front, giving a running 
commentary on how lavish nature had been with the 
countryside, how lacking in zeal for American ways we 
seemed to be, and how pitiful were the lassitude and in- 
efficiency of the men and women who once had owned 
the land. 


_ Suddenly rising and falling over the roller coaster of 
the tracks ahead we saw a little Ford, also on flanged 
wheels, moving with leisurely precision in the same direc- 
tion as ourselves. It was an ancient Ford, and the fact 
that it still ran was tribute to the primitive genius of 
“Henry the First.” But our high-powered car was soon on 
its tail, and one of the big boss’s secretaries (chosen to 
. drive) was honking insistently. 


I leaned forward tentatively. 


“He can’t very well go over to the side of the road,” I 
suggested, “not without leaving the rails.” 


‘“‘Where’s the nearest siding?” demanded the big boss. 


“About fifteen miles ahead,” said the local official, in 
a voice that was pretty tired. He had been listening to 
lectures on efficiency so long that all the boredom of his 
‘twenty years in the tropics had risen to clog his speech. 


The. grade was a little steep, and the Ford was now 
crawling. 


“When it gets to the top of the hill,” commanded the 
big boss, sternly, “hop out.” He gave the order to his 
second secretary, who sat on the jump seat ready to lend 
pliant ear to his master. “Tell ’em to lift that broken- 
down jalopy off the tracks and let us pass.” 

And so it was done. 

The men in the Ford—six—managed to lift it off the 
tracks. They stood while we passed, looking very sheep- 
ish in the presence of American push and get-there-a- 
tiveness—that is, five of them did. One of the men was 
rolled in a big coat and had not moved from the back 
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seat of the car. They had lifted him together with the 
. Ford. 
We reached the capital and found our rooms in the 
city’s best hotel. A bariquet by the state department was 
scheduled for the evening. So we washed, changed linen, 
and settled our souls and bodies for much food, much 
drink, and much oratory. 

But something happened. . 

At about six o’clock there was a knock at our door, 
and a very impressive black lieutenant handed us official 
papers. 

I read the Spanish swiftly. It was an invitation to 
return to the port town. The banquet had been canceled. 

We reassembled in the swift twilight, found our car 
turned in the opposite direction, piled in, and without 
many words hurtled into the dusk that fell with a bang. 
Only once did the big boss speak. There was something 
reminiscent of a Class-B movie in his “He can’t do this 
to me.” : 

But he could—and he did. The big boss sailed with 
the ship when it carried away its load of bananas. The 
company decided that it needed a more diplomatic chief. 
I hear he is now chairman of the board of the Alaska 
Refrigerator Company. ... And for quite a while the 
banana company treated the republic with great respect. 

It seems that the silent figure rolled in the coat and 
lifted with the Ford out of our way was the president of 
the banana republic, on his way to the banquet. For some 
reason which seems strangely American he didn’t like to 
be pushed around. l 
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The Church, the Yank, and the Road 


TRANGELY enough Peru, our dreaming, childlike 
neighbor to the south, has always been desperately 

in need of good roads. With so much industry dependent 
upon the raw materials in the vastly rich Andes we busi- 
nesslike Americans would long ago have done something 
about roads. Of course American engineers are ready to 
admit that the tumultuous terrain down there does make - 
road-making an extremely tough job. 


Back in 1917, when the copper and manganese in the 
Cerro de Pasco mines were in great demand for, our vital 
war needs, an aggressive New England mining engineer 
possessed enough spirit to take over the work of cutting 
through a road. (Cerro is by the way the Spanish word _ 
for impossible.) 


Mr. E. B. Holmes, i in his early thirties and rejected 
by his draft board on account of his lungs, welcomed the 
challenge, the altitude, and the promised dry climate. He 
went out. to the mines, traveling over ninety miles of the 
way by burro, creeping ahead a great deal of the time on 
his hands and knees, the burro’s rope about his waist. 
Ten thousand feet up the side of an Andes cliff the trail 
narrowed down to exactly eighteen inches wide. The 
climate at sixteen thousand feet was anything but dry, 
with clouds that rolled in from the ocean and emptied 
their moisture in rain, sleet, snow, and hail twenty-four 
hours every day. It was like walking into certain death. 
But other men were facing certain death in northern 
France for America. So why not he? 


He opened up construction. But once the peons real- 
- ized what this mad gringo was planning, they quit the. 
job in droves. At fourteen thousand feet you can’t boil 
an egg, no matter how you try. At fourteen. thousand 
feet your stomach does pretty awful thing to you, even 
when you drink only a little hard Andes water. At 
fourteen thousand feet you can almost reach out and 
touch -God’s face. 
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At fourteen thousand feet, with seventy miles still to 
go, there were only five men still working—five men on a 
project demanding two‘hundred. 


Telegrams from the home office fell like yellow leaves 
in the office at Lima, one hundred miles to the southwest. 
“Get that road done.” “Get a line broken through wilder- 
ness and ‘start trucks rolling so PRODUCTION can 
start.” “Do you know there’s a war on?” “Do you think 
we can wait all summer for this road?” 


One dawn as Mr. Holmes was tasting the salt ashes 
of defeat, a gentle voice called outside his hut: “Señor, 
amigo Americano, if I may come in, please?” 


He lifted the flap of his tent and admitted a faded 
little friar dressed in gray robes. The results of this 
strange interview were little short of astonishing. 


All afternoon, all evening as sleet, hail, rain, and snow 
howled down the echoing mountain passes, a strange pro- 
cession moved in. On burro, on foot, all their worldly 
goods strapped to patient little donkeys, the stolid, word- 
less Indians came. . . 


Their women and families followed. They lived under 
three-sided, open-faced shelters roofed with corrugated 
iron, sleeping on litters in thick, handmade blankets, 
cooking their strange food over sputtering open fires. 
Two hundred of them... two hundred workmen who rose 
at dawn, before the engineer’s camp stirred, and began 
work, 


The road progressed like magic. Soon the first trucks 
eased cautiously down the steep, carefully banked and 
graded road, and the first shiploads of precious ore 
started north to the United States. 


Then Mr. Holmes began figuring pay rolls, expecting 
the worst. Knowing that the impossible is achieved only 
through great sacrifice and there must always be a bill, 
he prepared to receive a stiff one. 

The Indians were embarrassed. Wordless, puzzled, 
_ they refused every attempt that Holmes made to pay 
them. Eloquently they made the sign of the cross over 
their hearts and backed away. 
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Our engineer sought out his benefactor. 

“We needed the road, señor,” the padre said, quietly. 
“The mines give our people employment. We will all bene- 
fit many times over from the road and the mines. To you 
we must make thanks.” 

“But surely you'll let us do something for them, 
father,” the young engineer pleaded. 

“We have everything, señor, thank you. But there is 
something. Perhaps sometime when you are back home 
in your beautiful New England, if you should find an old 
organ, maybe you would care to send it to us. Our mis- 
sion is still very poor, since employment has been so 
scarce. An organ for our special services would be most 
deeply appreciated. But it must not cost you much 
money. Here in Cerro de Pasco we think in spiritual 
terms.” 

The young mining engineer arrived home for a ten- 
days visit with his parents, the late Justice and Mrs. 
Holmes. His mother was deeply impressed by the story. 
She drove to near-by Brattleboro in Vermont, the home 
of the famous Estey Organ Company. 

She had a special organ built and shipped to the little 
Church. 


The mining company giadly paid the bill promptly, 
adding crates of hymnals, books, and other needs for the 
little mission. Once more the hand of the Church had 
þeen lifted to the benefit of the people and their country. 
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A Snap of the Finger for Romanet 


CRAN said Father Phelan, contemptuously. In- 
deed and indeed, romance! T’d not give a snap of 
my fingers for romance. 

He snapped his fingers to show just what he meant. And 
despite the fact that his fingers have been snapping contemp- 
tuously on and off for seventy years—allowing for five or 
six years of infantile nonsnapping—he.made a most effective 
noise. 

You're asking me, the lot of you, do I believe in happy 

. marriages? That’s a different question, at all, at all. 
Happy marriages I believe in. Romance . . . Don’t look 
at me like that, Nellie Bryan. And just because you get 
a thrill, Kevin Larkin, holding the hand of Bill Kelly’s 
youngest daughter... You can blush, can’t you, Maureen 
Kelly? Indeed there’s nothing more beautiful in the world 

‘than a cheek when it’s blushing. 

I know what you’re thinking. The old man’s an old 
sour puss, you're thinking. Maybe Iam. Maybe I’m not. 
But this I know: Many a fine marriage is built on more 
lasting things than romance. ... And the happiest mar- 
riage I ever knew or heard tell about... 

No! no! I’ve not got time to tell you about it now. 
Some other time. But I can remember just as well that 
wedding and the part that I played in it... . Yes ’twas 
myself and no Dan Cupid with an out-of-date bow and 
arrow that turned the trick. And if you think that ’m 
the kind to go around peddling romance when the thing 
I want is a couple with a strong faith and a deep respect 
that grows into love ... me anyhow playing the part of 
a Cupid in a Roman collar! Ridiculous! Yet as I said, 
"twas a happy marriage... the happiest.... 

But some other time when there’s less of you young- 
sters to laugh at me and the lad.... 

Sure I remember the day when he came into the 
rectory. I was a young sprig of a curate then, with the 
oils still damp on my hands and many a page in my 
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breviary still unthumbed. He was about twelve — oh 
maybe a baker’s dozen of years. Where he came from 
in Ireland they count your age by your wisdom, not by 
the candles on a birthday cake. 


He was so fresh off the boat you could smell the tar 
of the ropes he’d been sleeping on. He wanted a job 
sweeping up around the place. Oh any sort of odd job. 
So I managed it. It took some managing, for Trd an oid 
bear of a pastor. 


To make a long story short... that is, if I ever take 
the time to turn it into a story...when he went to cast 
his first vote, he was full sexton and janitor of St. 
Malachy’s. I was first assistant. And he, bad cess to him, 
was in love with the pride of the parish. _ 


Sure ’twas romance right enough. She was a golden- 
haired fairy with the bluest eyes . . . that is, that’s what 
the parish all said. Me, I just knew that her head was 
too high in the air, and that she had highfalutin ideas 
that went badly with her simple mother, and her dad, 
who rolled beer barrels for Schwartz’s brewery. But Joe 
—I forgot to mention his name was Joe—you know, the 
lad I’m talking about... the lad that’s by this time the 
full-fledged janitor .. 


It seems that when he saw ' her first she was in seventh 
grade. Somehow he managed to move into her mother’s 
house—her mother was taking boarders to make up for 
the times when her husband emptied some of the barrels 
that he should have been delivering. Her mother thought 
Joe was the fine, clean, promising lad he was. But Lor- 
etta had little time from the day in seventh grade—up to 
the time the piano camefor my mere sexton. 

Yes he finally bought her a piano. 


That is, he was too smart to give it to her like that, 
cold and formal like. Not at all. He just started to buy 
furniture; and having no home of his own to store it in, 
he lent the piano to Loretta’s mother. He kinda figured 
that when Loretta got used to it, and he moved it into a 
house of his own, maybe she’d come along with the rest 
of the stuff. Romance? I still say this was romance, but 
romance with a practical side. 
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When he bought the piano, Loretta showed her first 
signs of interest. 


She started taking music jessons on his piano. And 
after six months of music lessons the way she could play 
“Killarney” would melt the heart of an Orangeman. 


You’d think that any girl would have known what Joe 
was after. But not Loretta. Truth to tell, I think she 
was too busy watching herself in the mirror to know that 
the poor simple sexton was daring to aspire. The minute 
she got the point, she told him off in a way that would 
make you think of an express train bucking a calf off 
the tracks. 


And it was mighty like a calf that Joe looked when 
he turned up to tell me he’d been turned down. No sex- 
ton would she be marrying, she’d said. She had ideas. 
There was Denny Moore, studying to be a doctor, that 
had taken her to the Hibernian picnic... and the young- 
est McCarty lad, that was making a name for himself in 
the bicycle business. But not Joe. 


“As if Td always be a sexton!” said Joe, indignantly. 


I talked fast after that. As first assistant I had no 
desire to see his ambitions making us lose the best sexton 
in the archdiocese. So I says to him, intending to divert 
his mind, “Move out of her mother’s house, my lad. And 
take all the furniture. That will bring her to time.” 

“Oh no,” says Joe. “I couldn’t. Anyhow where’d I 
put it?” 

So I arranged with my friend Shapiro, who runs the 
warehouse (I mean he did then; he’s now in the bosom 
of Abraham or wherever good, honest Jews go) to put 
the stuff in his new storage. And Joe looked like a bal- 
loon with the wind half out of it. Sure he shrank to half 
his size. 

Besides his work fell off, which was bad for the 
parish. So I saw that there was nothing for it but for 
me to get in and replace romance. 


Comes the parish picnic, a great eventin St. Malachy’s 
back in those simpler days. The buses lined up in front 
of the church, the horses fresh as if it was a stylish 
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funeral, and everyone laughing and talking as if it was 
on the way home from a successful burying. There stood 
Joe, his hands in his pockets, and his chin practically 
scraping the curb. And across the street, looking like 
one of those violets by a mossy stone, stood Anne. 
Nobody paid much attention to Anne. But I was young 
enough to know . 


“Joe,” says I, “Who are you taking to the picnic? a 
“Nobody, father,” says he. 


“How’d you like to take Anne?” I sake pointing to 
the modest little violet still partnerless. 


“Oh no, father,” he answered. 


So I walked over to Anne, and I speaks out in a voice 
loud enough for Loretta to hear. “Joe would love to take 
you to the picnic, Anne,” I says. A fib, you say? Is it a 
fib to interpret a man’s mind when the man himself 
doesn’t for a certainty know what he’s thinking? 

They had a lovely time at the picnic, and Joe and 
Anne began to move together like a matched pair. But 
things were not moving fast enough. So one Sunday I 
met them on the street, walking together. . 


“Good afternoon to the two of you,” I said. “Listen 
to me! It’s time you were coming to the church to make 
arrangements to get married.” 


“Oh no, father,” says Anne, all blushes. 


Joe gulps and says something that sounds like an 
echo. So I says, “Fine! Next munday TIl call the banns 
for the first time.” 


So they were married. Oh it was one of the most 
beautiful weddings, and I said the Mass. Just as I was 
starting the Mass, by the way, I got the brightest idea. 
I whispered it to the altar boy. He ran up and whispered 
it to the dear old maiden lady who’s played the organ 
for nobody knows how long. She looked shocked. “She 
says it ain’t liturgical,” says the altar boy, coming back 
tome. “Tell her to play it anyhow,” I orders. And I hope 
Pius X forgave me. 

That is how it happened that as they walked back 
down the aisle the astonished ‘congregation thought that 
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the organist at last had gone crazy. For what she was 
playing was a very solemn version of “Little Annie 


Rooney.” Why? Dear me, young people these days are 
stupid. “She’s my Annie; I’m her Joe.” ... Don’t you 
recall? 


Well it’s the happiest marriage I ever knew. Joe’s 
done well, gone a long way from being sexton. Anne has 
a lovely brood—one- lad at the university, one lass a 
nurse...and the most peaceful, happy home I ever 
entered. 

No it wasn’t romance. It was just good common sense. 
... Maybe I am an old busybody. Maybe what you young 
people need is a few more old busybodies. 

Don’t make faces behind my back, Katie. And be 
sure the hand you're holding can baste a roast and mend 
a sock, my lad. Have your romance if you can. But if 
your romance, like Joe’s and Anne’s, comes after, maybe 
it will turn out to last a longer time. The trouble with 
modern marriage, if you ask an old codger like me, is 
that the romance comes before marriage and the realism 
after it. You’ll be happier, my lads and lassies, if you are 
realists before you get married and spend your whole 
marriage developing a lovely romance. 
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A Ripple of Laughter 


S it turned out, the story was basically true. The 

important magazine bought it for fiction. But then 
many a story listed as fiction has had more than a mere 
basis in fact. The only factor that made this incident 
unique was that almost everyone in the city’s fashionable 
sector knew everyone involved in the story. They knew 
the author extremely well. They knew the persons pre- 
sented in the story. They had heard so often the particu- 
lar incident on which the story was founded that they 
had not the slightest doubt of its truth. 


It all happened a long time ago, before two world 
wars had killed many a ripple of laughter. But to this 
day the rehearsal of the whole affair makes exciting what 
might otherwise be dul! minutes at fashionable dinner 
parties. 


They were—long before the ripple of laughter was 
other than a charming feminine characteristic—a par- 
ticularly devoted young couple. They had married after 
a romantic courtship. Their wedding pictures made all 
the society pages. They moved into the house that they 
had planned and built together. And promptly and with 
the clear desire to parade their undoubted happiness, 
they entertained lavishly. 


The guests came willingly enough. Why not? He was 
a particularly gracious host, whose cellar though cer- 
tainly new was equally certainly well stocked. She was 
wonderfully gay and winsome. Indeed the thing that 
everyone first noticed about her and remembered longest 
was the cascade quality of her laughter. Ripples of laugh- 
ter, writers have always called that particularly down- 
ward octave of gay sound. But hers was more than a 
ripple. It cascaded out of her laughing lips because it 
rose artesian-fashion from her youthfully gay heart. 


“I love her best when she laughs,” her friends said. 
And they invariably added, “No one in the world would 
ever forget that laughter. It is hers and hers alone.” 
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They gave a special dinner for their closest friends 
when the new portrait was hung. Even her critical friends 
thought it did her justice—caught the gaiety of her eyes, 
the youthful charm of her expression, the deep well of 
happiness that was in her soul. 


“It has everything but your ripple of laughter,” his 
best man friend said. 


“She will always supply that herself,” said her hus- 
band. As they all sat down to dine, they recognized the 
fitness in the portrait’s being hung there in the dining 
room. She was most clearly and charmingly the hostess 
there. Her portrait belonged where she was most her 
charming self. 


Then quite suddenly she died. It was one of those 
utterly unexpected things that no one believes can pos- 
sibly happen. Her friends were staggered. How could 
that gay soul have fled? What would their set be like 
without that ripple of laughter? 


_ Her husband was disconsolate. Friends rallied round, 
including the girl she had never allowed in her house—at 
least not willingly, though the girl had slipped in at times 
among large groups that just happened to call. For all 
her gracious charm, she had disliked her deeply. And the 
dislike had been returned in measurable fierceness. 

Now the girl came often. She too was gay. She too 
laughed easily, but without the distinctive ripple, the 
personalized cascade that had characterized the wife. She 
brought gaiety back to the house, in which the lonely 
husband continued to live and to spend long hours over 
a solitary wineglass, looking up at the portrait of his wife. 
_ They were married, he and the girl, and the social set 
in the city’s fashionable district had a sensation of shock 
that was followed by a perfect niagara of gossip. How 
could he marry the girl that his first wife had detested? 
Why should the girl want the widower of the woman by 
whom she had been so frankly disliked? A thousand 
obvious reasons popped into everyone’s mind and over- 
flowed onto everyone’s lips. But all these dissolved into 
speculations about how far and how soon the new wife 
would be able to obliterate the memory of the first wife. 
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So when the first invitation went out for a dinner party, 
a large dinner party, everyone of the lucky invited sent 
prompt and eager acceptance. They had loved the wife 
who had died. They did not dislike the wife who had 
taken her place. But unblushingly they wanted to see 
how swiftly a rival could wipe, out the traces left by the 
woman who had preceded her. 


When they entered the lovely drawing room, they 
inwardly confessed their surprise. The new wife had 
touched nothing. Every well-known article of furniture 
was just where it had been. The color scheme, delicately 
exquisite, remained unchanged. Scarcely a decoration 
had been added. 


“She is sure of herself,” commented one cynical friend, 
under her breath. “She is sure that she herself; alone 
and without artificial aids, can completely take the dead 
woman’s place.” 


“Clever,” agreed her confidante, “clever indeed. I’m 
afraid I should have tried clumsily to wipe out all trace 
of her, down to the last mirror that had reflected her.” 


They finished their cocktails in the drawing room and 
then turned expectantly as the butler announced dinner. 
He pulled back the heavy drapes that separated the two 
rooms, and then they saw what had happened. 


' The portrait that from the far wall had dominated the 
dining room was gone. In its place was a new and lovely 
picture of the second wife smiling down in welcome upon 
her guests. ` 


A not-imperceptible intake of breath swept the guests. 
But instantly they moved toward the dining room under 
the impulse of their hostess’s poise. Their places were 
marked, and they found them. But at a gesture from 
their host’s best man friend they remained standing. 

Champagne sparkled in the glasses. His friend picked 
up his glass, held it aloft as a signal to the others, and 
said, “To our gracious host and our lovely hostess. May 
nothing mar the years that they will know together.” 

They all echoed his toast, picked up their glasses, and 
drank silently. 
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And then it happened — oh quite unmistakably it 
happened. 

As if from someone—a recognizable someone—stand- 
ing back of the new hostess came her ripple of laughter. 
It was not faint and ghostlike, remote and as from 
another world. It was clear and joyous, as distinctive 
and real as if she were in the room. The head of every 
guest turned toward the spot from which the laughter 
came. It died as the last note of the cascade was struck, 
died in the frightened silence that surrounded the table. 


The new wife at the end of the table screamed. It was 
a ghastly, terrified, appalling scream. She had gone dead 
white, her hand having crashed the glass which she had 
held. And then she turned and fled out through the door- 
way and up the stairs to the second floor. With a bound 
her husband was after her, leaving his guests standing 
motionless around the board. 


“An illusion,” someone said. But no one paid the 
slightest attention to a comment that no one believed. 
No one in the world laughed as she had laughed. It was 
she, beyond the shadow of doubt; she had laughed when 
they toasted the happiness of her rival and successor. 


That was the story. When one of the men who were 
at the dinner party wrote it into a story, the editor who 
bought it thought it was fiction. But not so those who 
had heard that unmistakable laughter, not those who lis- 
tened to the. incident retold by. the appalled voices of 
those who had heard a dead woman laugh. 
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The Legacy 
HE old lawyer lifted his eyes from the will that he 
was reading and smiled a most unprofessional smile. 
The relatives, in ritualistic black, noted this deviation 
from legal decorum, followed his smile to the quiet, sweet- 
looking girl at whom it had been directed, and then 


turned their attention to the lawyer, who was reading the 
last clause of the will. 


“And to my niece Karen I bequeath an annuity of 
$150 a month, to be paid to her for life on the sole con- 
dition that she never becomes a Catholic.” 


The lawyer cleared his throat, mumbled the formal 
conclusion of the document, folded it, and then looked 
over the assembled relatives. 


“Miss Stevens was a great and a good woman. She 
was my friend since we were youngsters. I feel that 
this will is. a great credit to her wisdom and to” — he 
looked at them sternly—“her provident love for you all. 
You should remember her to your dying day for her 
goodness. 


Indeed they would. They had not known that the old 
lady was so rich. They had hardly dared to hope that 
after the reading of the will they would all be much: 
‘richer and more deeply in the dead woman’s debt. 


Karen stood up with a warm little glow under her 
heart. She had sincerely loved her old great-aunt, loved 
her despite the acid that she had at intervals spilled over 
people. The gift was much more generous than she had 
expected, much more farsighted in its lifelong distri- 
bution than most people would have planned. 


Her great-uncle Wilson, now the titular head of the 
family, bore down on her. 


. “Your aunt loved you very much, my dear,” he said, 
or rumbled, or grunted, in his profound, impressive tones. 
“That gift was wise—from every aspect.” 


Karen smiled her sincere gratitude. 
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“She was an old dear,” she answered. “I loved her a 
lot. This way, no matter how long the years, I shan’t 
forget her.” But she was just a little puzzled. “The one 
thing I don’t understand though is why she made that 
stupid condition.”’ 


“Stupid?” Her uncle’s tone was now clearly a grunt. 
“Your aunt did not do stupid things.” 


“No. But, Uncle Wilson, I have never in my life even 
thought of being a Catholic. To my knowledge I’ve met 
less than half a dozen Catholics, and I’m sure that I never 
knew any of them well.” 


“The Catholic Church,” Uncle Wilson pontificated, “is 
a low-class religion. Your aunt could endure nothing low- 
class. When a girl is as... well let’s say mentally adven- 
turous as you are, she is likely to meet all sorts of people, 
be tempted to ali sorts ot exotic ways... Your aunt was 
merely protecting you.” 


“For which unnecessary seeeniton ” said Karen, “I 
am deeply grateful.” 


Her cousin Bailey BAVE her a lift home in his sports 
roadster. 


“Great old gal, wasn’t she?” he said. “I’m glad mine 
came in a lump sum. I’m buying that brokerage....Up 
to now I’ve been a glamorized office boy there. Wish me 
luck.” 


“Do you think,” Karen asked, jestingly, “that I shall 
need to ward off fortune hunters from this point on?” 

“Fortune hunters, yes. Catholic priests, no. They’d 
not want you, you know, without your income.” 

Karen laughed. “Do you know, I’m becoming curious 
about the whole family now. You dislike priests. Auntie 
disliked Catholics. Why must I be ee so carefully 
against them?” 

“Try yoga,” her cousin suggested, “or Holy Rollerism. 
There was nothing in the will about thera.” 

When three days later she had dinner with her Aunt 
Martha, she found that a sizable gathering of relatives 
had also been invited. Naturally they talked the will. 
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Each one was still glowing about this pleasant little bulge 
in his finances. 


Her cousin Hester brought the subject round to Karen. 

“Karen, here, is the only one that auntie distrusted.” 
She shook a playful finger at her cousin. “Don’t disgrace 
the family by turning Rapist on us.” 

Karen laid down her knife and fork. 

“Is this all a private little joke on me?” she demanded. 
“I’m coming to the point where I suspect a priest some- 
where in our closet, or the skeleton of a bishop. Does 
anyone know?” 


They all laughed and dropped the subject. But after 
_dinner Karen cornered Uncle Truman, who had the his- 
tory of the family at his finger tips. He coughed apolo- 
getically and then explained. 


“Really you can’t blame the old girl. The fact is, 
Karen, my dear, there’s a bit of Popish taint in our blood. 
Naturally we don’t like to talk about it. But our great- 
great-grandfather was a Papist.” 


“Td never heard,” said Karen. 


“Nobody talks about the strange things hanging on 
the branches of our family tree. Anyway two generations 
later one of his granddaughters in a fit of sheer lunacy 
relapsed and actually became a nun.” 


“But when did we stop being Catholics?” 


“Oh if you go far enough back, all families were once 
Catholics, I suppose. I’ll let you have some books that 
give’—he chuckled to himself—‘“that shameful. bit of 
family history.” . 

So he took her into the library and gave her a couple 
of manuscripts and an old, moroccobound volume that 
she’d never seen before. As she read, one strange sen- 
tence from the conversation with her uncle became the 
undercurrent of her thoughts: “If you go far enough 
back, all families were once Catholics.” Karen had never 
thought of that before. Somehow she had imagined that 
forever and forever she and her family had been Protes- 
tant. But hardly five generations before her they had 
been Catholics ...and the taint, the strain, the stain, the 
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inclination were so strong that a woman who was her 
collateral ancestor had slipped away to be a nun...and 
her own great-aunt had bound her with a golden chain 
against the danger of her becoming what her forebears 
were. 

What was this Catholic Church that once claimed all 
families? What was this fascination that could pull back 
to its ranks a girl who might have been like herself? 

She looked again at that girl’s name... Karen, like 

her own:. So that was where she had got the name. That 
was why her aunt had feared. 
_ Karen carried the manuscript and the book with her 
when she went home. Her interest was now thoroughly 
aroused. Her curiosity was burning bright. Something 
inside 'her demanded to know why she was being bribed 
in order not to return to the faith of her forefathers. 


The lawyer turned a purplish red as Karen stated 
her case. 

“My dear child,” he said, “you are throwing away a 
very comfortable living for what is the sheerest whim. ...” 

“...for what is the deepest conviction,” Karen 
answered. 

“Well’’—he shrugged his shoulders—‘youth is stub- 
born, I suppose, and the money will revert to more 
' sensible relatives. Good luck to you, Karen. I admire 
your courage even if I cannot admire your new religion.” 

“New?” Karen laughed joyously. “Can’t you see? 
I’m going home,” 

The lawyer shook his head, - 

“What a mistake your aunt made when she turned 
your attention to forbidden fruit!” 

“What a legacy she left me when she started me back 
to our family’s greatest good fortune!” 


set 
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A Pause on the Bridge 


E never approached the old bridge over the city’s 

famous turbid harbor stream without a feeling of 
expectancy. And yet his visitation of his parish took 
him that way often enough to have destroyed romance 
and wonder. Sometimes he paused to look down at the 
rippling of the swift-flowing river catching the city’s 
lights and twisting them into surprisingly crumpled 
bright tinfoil Sometimes a small boat’ was slipping 
through the black water. 


So he always slowed up expectantly when he ap- 
proached the bridge. Usually nothing happened. Just 
the anticipatory thrill of romance unrealized .... 


The shadow near the big foursquare column at the 
bridgehead seemed to melt into the darkness. A second 
before he was sure it was a living person. Now it was 
gone, blended with the solid blackness of the fat orna- 

mental column. The priest swung slightly to the side; 
_ from this new angle he was sure that a woman was stand- 
ing there, a young woman. He could tell that—even in 
the darkness—from the cut of her skirt, which was 
sharply silhouetted in the night, and the height of her 
heels. 


She must have caught his movement, for she blended 
again with the protective column. Dodging, he thought 
... not wanting to be seen. . 


The priest leaned briefly on the parapet, looking down 
at the water. He reached into his pocket and took out 
a cigaret. Then he fumbled for matches, a pack of which 
he always parked in each of his pockets. In dumb show 
he indicated to any watcher that he was out of matches. 
He regarded his cigaret in annoyance and then elabo- 
rately looked around, as if searching for some possible 
benefactor heading his way and bearing matches. He let 
his gaze rest on the shadow near the column. 


“Sorry, brother,” he said, “but do you happen to 
have a match?” 
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He grinned to himself at that “brother.” It never 
would do for him to speak to an unknown woman. But 
an unknown man... 


. The “brother” fumbled in a handbag and pulled out 
a packet of matches. The priest accepted it, struck a 
match, and in the blaze took a swift look at the young 
woman. 


“Excuse me,” he said, “for bothering you. Silly of me 
to have called you brother. But it’s so dark...” 


_ The young woman said nothing. Nor did she move. 


“Yes,” he continued, “it’s very dark. I shouldn’t want 
a sister of mine to be out at this time of night. Me,” he 
hastened to explain, “I’m just coming back from a sick 
eall....” 


“Your sister,” said the girl, in a voice that was husky 
with something—possibly drink, more probably, he de- 
cided and rightly, tears—“wouldn’t have any reason to 
be out on any night except”—and the husky voice grew 
acidly sharp—“with some guy that’s crazy about her.” 


Ah, thought the priest, love’s the trouble. How serious, 
'I wonder? l l 

“As a matter of fact,” he went on, joining the words 
to a very matter-of-fact tone, “I’ve only two sisters. 
One’s a nun; the other’s married, happily, I’m glad to 
say, and the mother of three grand youngsters. You 
really ought to see them; one boy, two girls...” 

“Listen,” she said, savagely, “I’m crazy enough right 
now without tearing myself to pieces looking at other 
women’s kids. I thought I’d be married myself soon . 
a home, and maybe some kids... .” 


She broke off, whirled aroi, and put her elbows on 
the high parapet. The priest drew deeply on his cigaret 
and exhaled the smoke to the accompaniment of a silent 
prayer. A little more, and she’d be willing to taik. 

“Funny,” he said, looking up at the tattered clouds, 
which were all that this poor sort of night could afford, 
“how history repeats itself.” The girl said nothing. “Just 
about a week ago I was crossing this same bridge about 
this same time, and there was a young fellow just where 
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you are now. A grand fellow. We got to talking about 
one thing and another. 


The girl laughed bitterly, savagely. 


“A grand fellow, eh? That one always gives me a 
laugh. A grand fellow. Sure! somebody else always 
knows a man that’s a grand fellow. But me, what do I 
know? A heel! A low, sneaking heel that runs out on a 
girl... .” 


The priest noted in acute relief that she said heel, 
hot heels. So it was only one man. 


“What happened?” he prompted. 


“Nothing much. Oh nothing really important.” Her 
voice was heavy with’ sarcasm. “He just asked me to 
marry him, that was all. I always was the slowest in 
class, so all I did was say yes. I thought yes meant yes, 
but he had other ideas. So tonight I picked up the papers. 
He married another girl, out-of-towner, and his firm gave 
them their silver. Td like to send him a box with silver 
handles on it—a long box that six men would have to 
carry. But seeing that murder isn’t encouraged by the 
police, I’m getting ready for a box myself. Nice to have 
met you, sir, and Pil not be seeing you in church.” 


The priest laughed cheerfully. 
“Yes; there’s no slightest doubt about it; history does 


repeat itself. That young fellow I was telling you about, 
the one I met on the bridge.. 


“T remember; that character out of mythology, the 
grand young man.” 


“A girl walked out on him. And when I met him, he 
was planning to jump from this identical spot. I said to 
him, “There are plenty more lovely girls in the world’.” 


“You know just everybody,” said the girl, her irony 
heavier than ever. “Lovely girls too.” 


“Yes,” said the priest, of a sudden very serious. “I 
think I know you.” 


The girl said nothing for a long time. She just leaned 
on the parapet and looked at the water. The priest re- 
sumed in a very quiet voice. 
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“There isn’t any situation in the world so bad that 
the river makes it anything but worse. And there’s no 
man on earth worth dying for—and no woman either.” 
He pulled out his watch. “In a few minutes I’ll be back at 
my rectory, St. Anne’s down the street here. I’ve a crowd 
of converts in the making who often sit and talk with me. 
He’s among them — taking instruction, we call it. A 
priest’s little parlor is almost as cold as a river. If you’ve 
courage enough to jump into a river, you’ve courage 
enough to walk into the parlor. Suppose in about ten 
minutes you follow me and ring the bell. Just join us 
for the evening. I’d like you to see him. And maybe he’d 
see you. After all two souls with so much in common—a 
royal ‘stand up,’ a trip to the bridge, an interfering 
priest who tells ’em that suicide is a pretty stupid per- 
formance...I dare you. What’s your name?” 

“Ethel,” she answered. 

“Ethel, I dare you to come and see Steve.” 

“What can I lose?” she asked. 


The priest walked rapidly down the street. He was 
late for his convert class. Tonight that class would as a 
matter of fact consist only of Steve. 

“TI bet she comes,” he said, under his breath, but 
only after he had breathed a deep-seated prayer. And 
then, “TIl bet they do.” This time he turned to the patron 
of his church, St. Anne, who happens to be the patron of 
marriages too. 

He won both bets. 
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Fust a Practical Foke 


E had been so transparently happy when the fore- 
man assigned him to his bench and machine that 
the younger men in the shop all laughed. It was not nice, 
friendly laughter; it was the loud, almost brutal horse- 
laugh that is reserved for foreigners and people who 
make the mistake of lacking our sense of values. He 
turned his tired, slightly watery old eyes upon them first 
in surprise and ‘then in pain. 


“Why you all laugh at me?” 


“Because,” retorted Pedro, who kept his job and his 
=- army exemption by force of his young wife and three 
bambinos, “youre an soe jerk, and we tmk you're 
funny.” 


He shook his head and turned back to his machine 
with a kind of caressing eagerness. They laughed again. 


“Acts as if the job was a favor,” sneered tall Ole, who 
frankly hated jobs of all kinds. 


“The kind of dope that thinks work is a favor. Keeps 
wages down all along the line by pretending he likes to 
work.” 


Giuseppe hadn’t at his command the English words 
to explain how he felt. So he concentrated on the com- 
plicated machine, for which he had an innate talent, and 
said nothing. How could they know that since he’d lost 
his last job he and his wife had lived on the scant charity 
of a nephew already burdened with a big family? How 
could they guess that this job meant money for a little 
flat of their own and decent food that his good wife could 
cook? And could he explain to them that he was grateful 
to America for what America had done for him and that 
this defense job was like an opportunity to repay? 

His lunch box, when he opened it at noon, reeked of 
garlic. 

“A wop,” cried Salvatore, who was third generation 
Italian-American and hence certainly no wop himself; “a 
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wop carries a lunch you can smell three blocks away.” 
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They laughed again, and Giuseppe looked at them 
blankly and with a silent plea for pity when they promptly 
christened him Garlic Gus. 

“But my name he is Giuseppe,” he explained, pain- 
fully. 

“Sure; I know.,Giuseppe; that’s dago for Garlic Gus. 
Anybody but a macaroni-sucker from Mussolini-land 
knows that.” And they all joined Salvatore in his roars 
of laughter. 


So Garlic Gus became the center of the men’s fun. 
They mixed up the material that came to his machine. 
They pretended not to understand what he asked for— 
gave him a bottle of catsup when he wanted machine oil. 
They pinned signs on his back that he discovered only 
when his wife pulled them off at night. They talked to 
each other about him, pretending he wasn’t around: 
“The foreman’s sure sore at Garlic Gus. Boy, does his 
work stink !—like his lunch ....The foreman tells the boss 
—I heard him through the door: ‘We gotta get rid of 
that sleepy wop.’ ‘Sure,’ says the boss; ‘get somebody 
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here that understands American’. 


And when Giuseppe’s look of terror at thought of los- 
ing his job almost blinded his old eyes, they laughed and 
laughed and called him sucker and dope and silly "Seppe! 

But he clung to his job feverishly, nursed his machine 
until it was doing the finest work in the shop, and— 
without his knowing it—-he won with the boss the reputa- 
tion of being the best workman. 

One morning a strange man was waiting for him. He 
had no idea that it was a fellow from the night shift of 
another plant that the men had dragged in for their joke. 

“FBI,” he announced, bearing down on Giuseppe. 

The letters struck fear to the old man’s heart. That 
fear grew and grew as during the next ten minutes the 
masquerader drove his finger into the old man’s ribs, ac- 
cused him of being a “dago fifth columnist,” demanded 
to know the names of his relatives in Italy, and ended up 
with, “Well, boys, anybody can see he’s guilty as hell. 
Pick up that lunch pail, Gus. Ten to one it’s got a bomb 
in it. Tm taking you off to jail for the duration.” 
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“No! no!” cried the old fellow, in agony. “Me, I'm a 
` 2 ? 
good ‘Merican. I lova dis country. Never, never...” 


And the whole assembled crowd of workmen burst 
into unrestrained laughter while he stood, first fear, then 
understanding, then a blind rage distorting his face. He 
sank down at his machine, sick, exhausted, infinitely re- 
lieved, yet boiling with a fury about which he could do 
nothing. 


The day before Columbus Day the men planned a 
really good joke. 


“The old jerk’ll think we're telling him the truth. 
He'll never have a doubt about it. And will he be sore 
when he loses the day!” 


So when closing time came, they said casually, to 
one another: “See you day after tomorrow.” 


Giuseppe looked up from his machine, puzzled. 
“You no work tomorrow?” he asked, painfully. 


“Listen to the dope. He thinks we work on Columbus 
Day.” Salvatore leaned over him sneeringly. “Listen, you 
dago! This is America. Tomorrow’s the day we celebrate 
the discovery of our country. You just try to work on 
Columbus Day, and the FBI will really pick you up.” 


‘The old man laid down beside his machine the heavy 
iron lever that he carefully detached at each day’s end. 
He was a good American, and he must celebrate the 
nation’s days. But he hated to lose the day’s pay, hated 
it especially since he and Rosie, his good wife, needed 
` every cent he could make to pay | back debts, to furnish 
their little flat, even to buy food . . 


Toward the end of Columbus “Day his love of his 
work took him on a walk toward the plant. Even if there 
“was no work that day, he could walk around the building 
and nurse his machine affectionately—though from a 
distance. As he approached, he was amazed to see smoke 
coming from the chimney. He stepped faster, laid his 
hand on the employees’ door, pushed the door open, and 
looked into a scene of normal work over which the late 
afternoon sun fought with the early electric light. 
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‘Salvatore, at his bench near the old man’s idle machine, 
looked up and saw his victim. 

“Look, boys! The old dope turned up after all. Give 
him the horselaugh.” 

And they hurled at at the brutal laughter they mis-` 
took for fun. 

In a rush over Giuseppe came a realization that again 
he had been tricked. Worse: That day he had lost seven 
precious dollars, seven dollars that after the years of 
idleness meant so much to him and his wife. He seemed 
to stagger toward his machine. He leaned heavily upon 
it, while the laughter of his tormentors rose and struck 
him anew. | 

“You can’t make an American out of a dumb dago,” 
cried Salvatore, above the laughter. Suddenly Giuseppe’s 
hand closed over the detached lever. All thought processes 
within his stunned head had stopped. All emotion had 
centered in one furious flame of hate that burned beyond 
control. He swirled, lifted high over his head the bar of 
steel, and brought it down with crushing strength on the 
head of Salvatore. 

“Look out!” someone screamed. But it was too late. 

Two men leaped at him, and he wacked them aside 
With fierce blows that sent them back reeling and cough- 
ing blood. Then they caught him from behind and held 
him till the police came. l 

` The judge couldn’t make out his story very clearly. 
He knew only that a young workman lay probably dying 
in the hospital and an old foreigner ne gone unex- 
pectedly mad. 

“I wonder what really happened,” he puzzled. 

How could an old foreigner tell him the tragedy of 
laughter and the blazing pain of a practical joke? 
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Love Phy Neighbor 


F course my husband, William, objected to my open- 

ing a restaurant. “You know nothing about running 
a business,” he insisted. 

“That’s true,” I answered, “but I will succeed if I 
operate on the principle of loving my neighbor. I like 
people. I’m interested in them and in how they live and 
why they do things. Besides I want to help pay off some 
of those doctor bills that snowed us under last year.” 

There was a long silence. Then William said, “Go to 
it, darling. You'll win.” 

Tears came to my eyes because I had wanted so des- 
perately to get his approval. 

Three weeks later my plans were reality. We were 
putting last-minute homelike touches to the humble 
restaurant that we were to open on the next day. It was 
a dark, rainy, miserable evening. Not a soul walked the 
streets outside our big windows. As I looked out, I won- 
dered, “Would there be people tomorrow?” . 

“What is it?” asked William. “What’s the trouble?” 

“Tm scared,” I said. “So much depends upon our 
success.” 

“Tt is a big undertaking,” William admitted. And then 
teasing, “You little lover of humanity!” 

I threw the dishcloth at him and laughed as he 
ducked, but my laughter was shallow. I was afraid that 
I would heap more debt upon the pile I had planned to 
help pay off. It wasn’t a nice feeling, being afraid. 

Next morning dawned bright and clear. I started 
coffee in one of the big new coffeemakers and arranged 
the flowers that William had contributed to the opening 
day. 

The door opened. Three nightworkers entered. They 
wore dark work clothes and were covered with machin- 
ist grease. “Got any grub?” the fat one asked. 

“Yes,” I said. “Sit down.” I hurried around getting 
menu cards and ice water. 
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I put the glasses of ice water down and gave each 
man a menu card. 


“We look for eats, and the dame gives us ice water,” 
grumbled the little man to the tall one. 


“Bring on the eats,” the tall one said. 


I stood there, waiting for them to tell me what they 
wanted—to give me a definite order. When I was sure 
that none was forthcoming, I asked quietly, “What would 
you like for breakfast?” It was said in the tones that a 
mother uses for her family. 


Immediately the atmosphere changed. One man leaned 
forward and told me exactly what he would like. “And 
don’t forget to break the yokes and fry ’em hard,” he 
said, “That’s how I like ’em.” 

The other two followed his lead. 

They were my first customers, and I was grateful to- 
them. They set the tone of my restaurant, made it a 
homelike place where a man could tell the cook just how 
he liked his food cooked and served. After they had gone, 
I put up a suggestion box and marked it plainly. 

It was noon before we knew it. The place hummed 
with activity. We were in the midst of a beautiful mid- 
day rush. I laughed to myself, and William noticed it. 

“What’s funny?” he asked. 

“Tm not scared any more,” I said. 

Monday morning a man stopped in to tell me that my 
neighbor across the street was talking about running me 
out of business. I smiled. 

The man asked, “Ain’t you mad, Mrs. Wilson? The 
_herve of the bum!” . 

“No,” I said. “No I’m not angry.” 

In the afternoon lull I crossed the street and entered 
his bakery and food shop. | 

“Mr. Copper,” I said, “would you like my baked-goods 
order?” 

“You can’t get no better pies than I bake,” he told me. 

“I know it,” I answered, and smiled at him. 
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“I got good cookies too, and fried cakes. Say, have 
you ever tasted my fried cakes?” 

“I have,” I said, “and they are very good.” l 

From there on out. we talked business. His prices 
were as good as those the bigger bakery charged, and I. 
had a friend across the street instead of an enemy. We 
shuffled customers back and forth as long as I was in 
business. 

Another problem was the tramps that stopped to ask 
for food. I always fed them and usually gave them a bag 
of sandwiches to take along. Sometimes they came back 
later to pay. More often they didn’t. I offered it as food 
cast upon the waters. One day I found one of them clean- 
ing the tiles in front of the restaurant with a rag tied to 
a stick. “What are you doing?” I asked, with a friendly 
smile. 

“You were kind to me,” he said. “I thought maybe I 
could help you a little.” 

“Wait a couple of minutes,” I said. “TI get the mop 
and pail for you. If you’re going to spend your time, you 
might as well do the job right.” 

The tiles were never cleaned better. 

Business was getting better and better. We hired 
three assistants and were considering another. Our round 
white-covered tables looked comfortable and friendly 
from the street. People came in for lunch and returned 
for dinner. 

A soft-drink salesman was present one day when I 
questioned a customer about his little crippled daughter. 
When he had gone, the salesman said, ‘You know, Mrs. 
Wilson, that’s what it says in my sales manual—‘Create 
personal interest.’ I never knew just how it was done 
before. Thanks.” 

Quite often customers found themselves short of cash. 
When they told me to mark it down, I invariably said, 
“No. You remember it; and when you have it, pay me.” 
It never failed. They were on their honor, and it was 
their duty to remember. If one occasionally forgot, it 
made no difference, for I made money, more money than I 
expected to make—more really than I needed. 
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Farmers found their way to my door. I trusted them 
to name fair prices and to carry unopened bags of fruit 
and vegetables to my cellar. Very often they gave me 
better prices than I would have had the courage to ask. 
Several of them made a point of stopping on their way 
home and giving me reduced prices on all they had left on 
the truck. Always they were honest with me. William said 
it was because I noticed when they were tired and poured 
them huge white mugs of coffee and gave them pie to eat 
in the kitchen while business hummed around them. 

Everyone on the square helped me to build up my 
business. From the fat cop on the beat, who directed 
newcomers to my door, to the other business people who 
ate in my restaurant and called in orders to be delivered. 
They were all my neighbors. I loved them, and they 
sensed it and helped me. As we added new equipment, 
they applauded as if it were their own. And when I was 
ready to sell out, they were sad. 

“Why,” they wanted to know, “when you are doing 
so well?” 

“That’s true,” I agreed, “and TIl miss all of you. But 
you see, I ean’t stay here much longer. We are going to 
have a new baby.” 

“That’s great!” 

I knew in my heart that I would rather have a baby 
than a business, but I didn’t say so. The business had 
served the purpose for which it was established. The 
bills were paid. Now my duty was to be home with my 
small family. 

So I sold my business. 

Two people wanted the restaurant: a man who had 
the cash but didn’t have a very good understanding of 
people, and a girl who, I knew, loved people but had very 
little money. l 

When I collected the last payment, she told me that 
she had heeded my advice. “I treat every person that 
comes through that doorway like a dearly loved neighbor 
who has stopped by to pay a friendly call. And it works. 
You said it would, and it does.” 

So now I’m telling you, folks: When you start a new 
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Black Pearls 


CROWD of us were talking about the eternal charm 

of O. Henry. We marveled that no one had ever risen 
to take his place or for that matter to carry on his tradi- 
tion. There was just O. Henry, and with his death the 
story that he had brought to perfection disappeared from 
literature. 


“The reason for that,” said the professor, pontificat- 
ing, as he liked to do, “is that although the O. Henry 
characters seem to be alive their adventures are too 
tricky ever to have happened. The plots of the O. Henry 
stories never could have taken place.” 

“Nonsense!” protested half a dozen who still remem- 
bered and loved the poet laureate of “The Four Million.” 


“All right,” cried the professor, challenging us, “tell 
me one story that really happened that has an O. Henry 
finish, that unexpected snap in the last line.” 


We were silent. That was a large order to be laid 
upon us without warning. But in a minute the lady from 
the Washington diplomatic circles accepted the challenge. 

“Did I ever,” she asked, “tell you about my friend and 
her two black pearls?” 

Hiverybody’s attention was immediately caught as she 
began the story. 

Mrs. Oldmeadow (we’ll call the owner of the pearls 
by that name, since the name doesn’t fit her but the 
implied description does) was one of the fabulous host- 
esses who flourished in the national. capital during the 
plush days that started the century. She didn’t wear 
jewels; she draped herself in them. If she had placed a 
few sprigs of evergreen and a Bethlehem star in her hair, 
you would have thought her a walking Christmas tree. 

But though she dripped jewels, it was noted that she 
never dropped them. On the contrary she was famous for 
the way that she hung on to everything that belonged to 
her. She displayed her jewels; she presented her wealth 
for public admiration. But her charities were of the five- 
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and-ten variety. And when she gave a party, it was for 
people who could pay her back in favors for the good 
food and drink she placed before them. 


So Washington was much amused when she suddenly 
began to take a great deal of maternal interest in José. 


. José isn’t his name, but you’d recognize him as one of 
those slick and polished males who in pre-prewar days 
bowed from the waist, clicked their heels, and kissed 
ladies’ hands while diplomats sharpened knives and pre- 
pared poisoned drinks in the cellars of the embassies. 


José’s superiors took care of our statesmen and of the 
statesmen of other nations, He kept the statesmen’s 
wives amused and taught their daughters how to rhumba 
and to flirt. He was always broke, yet he was always 
seen at the expensive spots, always perfectly and expen- 
sively groomed... and his wallet contained no more than 
a pencil-thin roll of one-dollar bills .... 


... until Mrs. Oldmeadow took him up. 


One night (this is how we later reconstructed the 
story) Mrs. Oldmeadow took out of her famous jewel safe 
her two lovely black pearls. They were the sort of things 
that Tiffany takes half a generation to match: smooth as 
ancient tapestry, with the dull glow of an alchemist’s fire, 
and an insurance value that ran high into five figures. No 
wonder José’s eyes, black as the pearls, grew brighter 
when they lighted upon these fabulous jewels. 


During a succession of public appearances Mrs. Old- 
meadow sported José and the black pearls, Then one 
night when her minor diplomat was escorting her back to 
her big, rambling, overstuffed, belated-Victorian mansion, 
José reached out his hand for the pearls, not demand- 
ingly, but beseechingly. 

“They are so beautiful,” he said, turning them over 
and over in his palm. “May I ask a great favor?” 


When José asked a favor, his voice seemed to melt and 
flow like rich syrup over French ice cream. Mrs. Old- 
meadow’s eyes narrowed. She was used to hearing people 
ask favors, and she was skilled in refusing them. 
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“May I,” asked the young man, “borrow them to wear 
tomorrow night?” He saw her lips framing a stark re- 
fusal, so he talked rapidly. It was a dinner to be given 
at his own embassy. It was most important that he ap- 
pear to best advantage. A great statesman of his own 
country was to be entertained... entirely a stag affair. 


The dowager hesitated. Her lips became thin, hard 
lines. Then to his surprise and delight her lips curved 
again, the withered wrinkles formed about her eyes, and 
she said, with a gesture of maternal benevolence, “José, 
they are yours for tomorrow night.” Again the smile 
dropped away, leaving only the face wrinkles and the 
hard lips. “But be sure to return them on the following 
morning.”’ ` 


“My dear lady”—he bowed over her hands—“perfect 
poetry is born when such loveliness is matched with such 
generosity.” 


Half a dozen of Mrs. Oldmeadow’s friends saw José 
sporting the black pearls that night. They laughed a 
little. “No fool like an old one,” said someone, spearing 
the precise bromide for the occasion. 


But on the morning following the dinner, José and 
the jewels did not show up at Mrs. Oldmeadow’s. She 
waited till noon and then called his tiny apartment, which 
he shared with another minor clicker-of-heels. The house- 
keeper informed her that José was not at home. 


Mrs. Cldmeadow’s eyes took on that icy glint that 
they may have caught from her own diamonds. She 
called her car and drove to José’s apartment. True 
enough, he was not in...nor did she see him that eve- 
ning ...nor the next day. It looked much as if the dear 
dowager had lost not only her black pearls but the young 
escort, who had proved so immeasurably useful. 


But Mrs. Oldmeadow had ways to bring pressure. 
When José read the registered letter that awaited him on 
his table, he paled a little and picked up his hat. His 
roommate looked up, raised his eyebrows, and with 
accomplished silence gestured his recognition of the 
dilemma. ' 
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“She won’t dare make a fuss,” said José. “After all 
not even an old lady cares to be regarded publicly as a 
fool and a dolt.” 


* * *% 


Mrs. Oldmeadow was waiting for him. 


“Dear lady,” he said, reaching for her hand, which 
managed to evade him, forgive me. I have the most dis- 
tressing news. I could not face you. I dared not face 
you. Iam haggard from lack of sleep. ... I have retraced 
my steps a hundred times, searching, looking, quest- 
ing... .” a, 

The old lady’s eyebrows were skeptical question 
marks. 

“Your beautiful pearls...I do not know how...I do 
not know where... they ‘are lost.” . 

The old lady’s eyebrows came down until they almost 
served as a hedge, behind which her eyes glittered dan- 
‘gerously. Her voice dripped like an icicle in a heavy thaw. 

“Lost, eh? Well I give you exactly twenty-four hours 
to find them. At the end of that.time I shall have you 
placed under arrest. Perhaps the police will help your 
memory.” 

José’s look was pitiful. 

“Madam,” he purred, “the scandal.” 

She laughed a short, bitter laugh. : 

“When a woman is as old as I am, her fear of scandal 
is not nearly so great as her love of her jewels. Now go. 
Find them. Or...” 3 

“Madam,” he said, “dear madam, you are far too 
clever for me. I shall confess. When one is young and 
poorly paid, it often happens that matters of money are 
most pressing. I confess it, dear lady: I pawned your 
pearls. But I shall retrieve them .. . indeed I shall. When 
my luck turns and the horse I am backing...” 

Mrs. Oldmeadow looked at him through the tangle of 
her white brows. 


“Give me the pawn tickets,” she said. “I shall go with 
you to the shop.” - 
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José’s manicured hand was lifted in gentle restraint. 


“T should not do that, dear lady, if I were you. You 
see, I have even sadder news for you. It is not I who 
tricked you, badly though you may feel toward me. For 
your black pearls I got just twenty-five dollars—no more. 
A pitiful sum, isn’t it? Dear Madam, you were fooled. The 
man who sold them to you...ah how he took you in! 
For when I offered the pearls to the broker, I learned the 
disillusioning truth. Madam, your black pears are cheap 
imitations.” 

Mrs. Oldmeadow opened her handbag slowly and 
suddenly thrust out her palm toward José. In the center 
of it lay the two unmistakably genuine black pearls. 

“Of course they were cheap imitations,” she said, and 
her voice was full of calm pride. “You don’t think for a 
minute that I’d lend the real ones to a cheap little imita- 
tion like you, do you?” 
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The Sweetest Revenge 


GJDERHAPS this true story might have been made the 
core of a novel. Certainly there is plot enough within 
it to hold a reader for three hundred pages, three hundred 
pages of charity and treachery, of love and greed, of 
tender gratitude and of sweet humanity. 
' Perhaps we can condense it into a synopsis. - 
At least we'll try. 


He and his wife loved their little daughter with a deep 
tenderness. A wistful regret marred their joy, for it 
wasn’t given to the child to know a baby sister. 


So the parents talked things over and decided that 
to adopt a child might be the solution. 

St. Vincent’s Orphanage welcomed them. The nuns 
let them walk along the long, white rows of infant cribs 
until they found the laughing brown-eyed baby who 
seemed to be exactly the baby sister their Marie wanted 
and their own hearts craved. 

They brought her home, and at once the two little 
girls became inseparable: companions in school, friends 
in adolescence, sisters in all but blood relationship. 

' Just as they reached young womanhood, the parents 
died. His death was sudden; hers was lingering and 
lonely. They had meant too much to each other to be 
able to live apart. So the young ladies found themselves 
with womanhood just before them, the gracious training 
of convent years as their heritage, and according to the 
will equal sharers of their parents’ large fortune. 

Then into their inseparable companionship came the 
young suitor. He was a minor partner in the law firm 

. that had handled the estate, and among the things that 
he had discovered was that the second child had never 
been legally adopted and that as a consequence it would 
not be too difficult to deprive her of her share of the 
inheritance. l 

With the disguise that villainy so easily wears, he 
set himself to win the affections of Marie, the real daugh- 
ter, and the friendship of Helen, her devoted shadow. 
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They were married, young Blake and the lovely Marie. 
Helen made a charming bridesmaid, happy to see Marie 
once more firmly established in a full, rich life. | 

Quickly however villainy grew tired of its disguise. 
Blake was a gambler. -He knew the law well enough to 
break it without its breaking him, and in no time at all 
he had run through his wife’s share of the estate. 

Meanwhile Helen, the adopted daughter, had been 
away at college, somewhat belatedly completing her edu- 
cation and preparing for what she hoped would þe a 
career of usefulness—uniess perhaps she should find the 
man she wanted to marry. 

When she returned from college after graduation, she 
found a very different house from the one she had left 
four years before. She wasn’t welcomed; she was barely 
tolerated. Young Blake made it very clear that he thought 
she had cheated his wife out of her lawful inheritance. 
How was the girl to know about the long evenings during 

-which he had broken Marie’s will until she was too listless 
to care about the next step he took? The next step was 
pathetically simple. 

The court before which he presented his case con- 
fessed its inability to protect the inheritance of the girl 
who had never been legally adopted. Under the law she 
had no right to the half inheritance which had been left 
her. Technically she was an interloper, and the techni- 
cality was what the court must legally uphold. Young 
Blake faced the girl with the court order to render a 
complete account of the inheritance and to turn it over 
without delay to his wife. 

Throughout the contemptible deal Helen’s only feeling 
was one of deep pity for the girl who had been a sister 
to her. She could not believe that the now silent Marie 
had any part in the chicanery. Yet when Helen saw her 
one day, Marie turned away, refused the offered hand, 
and left Helen standing as if she, Helen, were indeed the 
villainess who had cheated her out of what was rightfully 
hers. Strange how the guilty can make the guiltless feel 
in the wrong. 

Quietly and effectively, confident in her ability to 
make her own way, the adopted daughter disappeared 
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from the horizon of those she had known. Young Blake, ` 
still the gambler, ran through the second fortune as 
swiftly as he had through the first. 

Marie found herself abandoned with two children and 
a dazed wonder as ‘to how she could make a future for 
herself and the little boy and girl who carried, she some- 
times felt, too much of her husband’s image in their faces. 

When finally she stumbled through the tall oak door- 
way of St. Vincent’s, she was leading her two children 
by the hand. There was no other out. She must leave 
them to charity while she struggled to make her own 
way in the world. 


In the cool, shadowy orphanage reception room, with 
its potted plants and its lovely oil painting of St. Vincent 
holding an orphan in his arms, she told her story to the 
nun behind the desk... that is, she told of her poverty 
and her inability to care for her own children any longer. 
Tears blinded her. She tried to hide her face. 

The voice of the nun who answered was very calm and 
gentle. Marie’s own eyes were still too clouded to pay 
much attention to the face from which the voice pro- 
ceeded. 

“Of course I will take your children,” the nun said, 
“and I will love them with all my heart. You see, Marie, 
I too was an orphan when your father and mother came 
and took me into their home and yours.” 
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The Boys Take Over 


EE m bus jailed up at the. corner of Main Street and 
First, and the three soldiers piled out. Joe Mooney 
slapped, the dust of the hot southern road off his blouse, 
and his sergeant chevrons seemed to stand out in relief 
as the clouds of dust slowly disappeared. 

He stood with his hands on his hips and surveyed the 
town. Then he spit into the dust of the road and grimaced 
in disgust. 


“Why they bother i call the one street Main when 
there ain’t no others and why they started with a First 
Street when there wasn’t ever gonna be no Second...” 


Tall John Sheldon grinned. “Don’t exaggerate, sarge. 
There are still Cedar and Pine; and if you look hard 
through that cloud of dust, you'll see that there really 
are a Second and a Third; and back of that haystack ot 
there there’s a sign that says Tenth.” 

The three of them wandered into Ye Sweete Shoppe 
and had a succession of chocolate nut sundaes. They 
walked down to the motion-picture theater and found 
that it had showings only on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Sundays. They came back again to Main and First and 
stood wondering what in thunder to do in a town that 
had four stores, a closed motion-picture theater, and no 
sign of any place that might welcome soldiers on leave. 

- Young Brennan, who as a rule tagged along without 
much initiative, spoke for the first time. ‘Maybe it’s the 
way it should be today,” he said. “After all it is Good 
Friday.” 

Joe Mooney took off his cap, rubbed his head thought- 
fully, and looked at young Brennan as if he had just 
discovered him. 

“You’ve got something there, buddy,” he said. “The 
three of us ought to be in church. Let’s find a Catholic 
church.” . 

Even in that small town it was not easy to locate the 
Catholic church. The little frame building that stood 
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between a garage that was closed for the duration and 
a rather tumble-down rambling-looking frame house 
seemed out of place in that thoroughly Protestant town. 
When Mooney put his hand on the door, he turned in 
complete disgust to his associates. “What do you know?” 
he demanded. Then he turned back and rattled the pad- 
lock. 


“Closed on Good Friday. ta 


The three of them sat down in the cool shaae of the 
church. All zest for their holiday was gone. They 
hardly did more than turn their heads when a woman 
appeared at the door of ‘the adjoining house and called 
out, “If you boys would like to go inside the church, I 
have the key. The priest comes only once every four 
weeks. There are only about ten Catholics in the neigh- 
borhood. Would you like to go inside?” 


Mooney, who was perfectly willing to talk to any- 
thing in skirts, even to this weary-looking, middle-aged 
housewife, ambled over, made conversation briefly, and 
returned with the key.’ | 


The inside of the church smelled damp and musty. 
In a kind of quick deduction Sheldon decided that the 
priest’s month of absence must be nearly over. Yet the 
three of them instinctively knelt, said a little prayer, and 
then in a nostalgic wistfulness wandered around the tiny, 
ugly little church. The tabernacle door was slightly open 
as if to indicate the absence of the Presence. The candles 
on the altar were deep down in their greasy sockets. 
Some artificial flowers were still on the altar, droopy and 
dusty. But just the same it was a Catholic church, and 
the boys wandered around with a wistful feeling that 
maybe a priest would appear and maybe things Catholic 
would start to happen. Once more to the surprise of the 
three of them it was Brennan who got the idea. 


“A gang of fellows will be piling into town during 
the day,” he said. “Suppose we take over and run our own 
Good Friday services.” 


Mooney looked. at him in positive admiration, an ne 
miration that made little Brennan swell with pride. 
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“What do you know?” exclaimed Mooney. “TI bet 
the kid was an altar boy.” 


Brennan nodded pronaly: The sergeant looked at him 
sternly, his eyebrows knit over his dark eyes. “And TH 
betcha the kid could tell us how to run Good Friday 
services.” 


Brennan nodded again. Out of one of the pews Sheldon. 
picked up a dog-eared prayer book. He beat the dust off 
in his palm and then began to turn the pages. He stopped 
at the stations of the cross. 

“Come on, boys,” he said. “Get’s go ou. —.... collect 
our congregation.” 

That turned out to be a relatively simple job. As the 
town siren wheezed it’s noonday signal, the three im- 
promptu “ecclesiastics” gazed enthusiastically over the 
jampacked little church. It was filled with men from the 
camp; most of them Catholics but many of them Protes- 
tants and other boys who had no faith but who had 
simply come along because of a lack of something better 
to do or out of a prodding COBVIESION: that mother or the 
girl back home would like it. 

Sergeant Mooney stepped inside the altar rail and 
faced the crowd. 

“Men,” he said, in a parade-ground voice that made 
the thin windows of the church rattle, “this here is a 
Good Friday service. Brennan, Private First Class, says 
he knows how it goes. We need two more altar boys. 
Sheldon says he will say the prayers. Who’s volun- 
teering ?” 

There was quite a scramble as half a dozen tried to 
reach the altar rail first. The two who made it had not 
been above a few dirty tactics such as tripping and clip- 
ping. They stood purposefully waiting for Brennan to 
give orders. Brennan took the crucifix from over the 
tabernacle, handed each of the improvised altar boys a 
candlestick, lighted the candles carefully, and then with 
all the serious reverence that might have accompanied 
the stations of the cross in a great cathedral he began 
the solemn march along the wall and under the tiny, 
hideous lithographs that were the church’s stations of 
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the cross. Sheldon’s voice was deep and sincere as he 
read the familiar prayers of Saint Alphonsus, and the 
boys in the pews and in the back of the church rose, 
stood, knelt, and rose again in a unity and prayerfulness 
that were as sincere as they were unaffected and un- 
dramatic. ` 


The stations. came to a close, and nobody ‘moved. 
. Mooney took his place inside the altar rail once more, 
and again the windows rattled. 

“When I was back in Brooklyn...” he began. Some- 
body bu... He faced the offender with a stern eye. “I 
know,” he said; “that’s where the bums come from. Razz 
me if you want. As I was saying, when I was in Brook- 
lyn, I used to go to church on Good Friday for the Three 
Hours. How about you fellas each giving a little talk? 
We need seven volunteers. Sheldon here has got the 
seven words in that prayer book of his. Seven of you 
guys ought to be able to give us a short talk or a long 
one, whatever you can make it.” 

There was an embarrassed pause. Then a tall, serious- 
looking young fellow who had muffed officers’ training 
because he had a defective eye came forward. Mooney 
slapped him on the back approvingly. “Take over,” he 
said. 

Sheldon read thoughtfully the first word of Christ 
upon the cross: “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” The serious-minded young soldier 
gave a serious-minded young soldier’s talk on how badly 
the lot of them needed the forgiveness of God for their 
part in Calvary. 

After that there were volunteers in rapid succession. 
But when it came to the word, ‘Behold thy Mother,” 
Sergeant Mooney ruthlessly pushed aside the fat little 
Italian from San Francisco who had expected to talk out 
of the depth of his heart about the Madonna. 

“Tm gonna talk myself,” said Mooney. 

And he talked. 

He leaned forward over the congregation. Somewhere 
back on his family tree there must have been an Irish 
priest who had leaned almost in the same fashion above 
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a congregation somewhere in County Clare. There was 
no intentional disrespect in what Mooney said; for as he 
talked, he lapsed into his own natural patois. His eyes 
were half closed. He had crossed his arms on his chest, 
and he held them there tensely. But the men in the pewe 
knew that he was talking from his heart. 


“Well youse guys just heard what Christ said. There 
right near Him was His brother. Beside her was Saint 
John. He was Christ’s pal, His buddy, only younger than 
Christ. You can bet John wasn’t feelin’ so good to see 
the big boss takin’ it like that. But Christ wasn’t thinkin’ 
about Himself. He looked at His mother, and He says, 
‘Mom, take care of the kid.’ Then He looked at John, and 
He says, ‘Kid, take care of mom.’ And right there I want 
youse guys to remember that Christ gave us a mother to 
take care of us everywhere and all the time.” 


Sergeant Mooney looked off into space. The men in the 
pews sat gazing in absolute wonder as this tough ser- 
geant now began in all candor and simplicity to reminisce. 
“Me,” said the sergeant, “I never had no father. My 
mother croaked when I was just a little kid, so I never 
had no mother either. Who do you think took care of 
me? A Jew huckster back there in Brooklyn. He give me 
a job and let me sleep with his kids—there was eight of 
them. Well when I was about thirteen, me and four of 
my gang got in a jam. We was lugged off to the police 
station. The mothers of the other kids came runnin’ and 
gets them out just like that. But me, I ain’t got no 
mother, so I see I’m gonna take the rap for the bunch. 


“The Irish cop told me to get my mom too. I told him 
to shut his trap, because I didn’t want to let on I didn’t 
have no mom. After a while the cop comes back with a 
_ priest. I never spoke to a priest before. I didn’t even 
know I was a Catholic. 


“The priest talked to me, got me out, took me to a 
big place that was run by a softhearted priest, and got 
me a bed. Then he sat me down, and he told me all 
about how I got.a mom, and that I got her on Good 
Friday a long time ago. 
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“I always liked it when priests told stories about that 
mother of mine. Remember the one about the weddin’ 
party? She and Christ ‘were both invited. And what 
happens? The drinks run out. She knows what that 
means to the young gal that’s gettin’ married up, so she 
takes over. That. must have been swell wine there in 
those pots. PI bet you couldn’t buy it for two dollars a 
bottle. But that’s her all over. She just didn’t want two 
newly married kids to get the raspberry.. f 

“Well youse guys know we're all at war and that 
Someday somebody’s gonna take a shot at us. I think 
we're lucky that we got a mother like the kind that got 
Christ to work that miracle just to save two kids on their 
weddin’ day from feelin’ cheap. I say, God bless Mary. 
And I say, God bless America!” 

There were more sermons, and then the gang filed out 
into the hot street and choked to suffocation Ye Sweete 
Shoppe until the ice cream ran out and the poor man 
behind the counter had to remind them that coke was 
the kind of thing found only in army camps. 

“It was a swell day,” said Brennan, as they piled back 
into the bus. . i | 

Sheldon merely nodded. He had been more deeply 
moved than he cared to admit. In his heart was a deter- 
mination to head right for the chaplain when they hit the 
camp. ame 
Sergeant Mooney looked back over his shoulder at 
the dusty little town. 

“Nice burg! nice burg!” he said, affectionately, as the 
bus rolled on. 
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F. O. B. Log Train 


=E log train that wound down from the forests and 
back in the mountains puffed and groaned and pressed 
the flanges of its wheels shriekingly against the curved 
tracks that brought it into the Mississippi town. Most 
of the villagers slept through the rusty protests without 
stirring. But Father Alfred, despite the fact that he had 
gone to bed not three hours before, rolled over in the un- 
familiar bed and woke with a nervous start. He sat up, 
listening intently. Out of the confused jangle and jar 
and squeak and shriek he concluded to the phantasm of 
the log train, and he lay back again to sleep until early 
Mass. You’d think, he mused, that after traveling a 
_ hundred and fifty miles between sunset and midnight a 
man would be tired enough to sleep through anything, 
even that primitive serpent’s emerging from the logging 
camps. 

It was ten minutes before six when with his accus- 
tomed promptness Father Alfred arrived at the little mis- 
sion church where he came to say Mass twice a month. 
A little old lady was curled up—resting but wide awake— 
on the stoop of the tiny building. She rose to her feet 
with surprising alacrity and dropped the vestigial rem- 
nants of a curtsy, while her wrinkled old face broke into 
a sunrise of smiles. 

Father Alfred was new on this mission, so he greeted 
this first of his parishioners warmly, wondering if per- 
haps he ought to know her name and sure that he didn’t 
know it. 

“I got here early this morning, father,” she explained, 
in a crisp, charming voice younger by a generation than 
its owner. “But I wanted to go to confession before your 
first Mass.” She smiled deprecatingly and in slight apol- 
ogy. “My Easter duty, father.”’. 

Father Alfred’s young soul was guilty of a too-quick 
character summary. Another Easter bird, he thought to 
himself. Well the backwoods was full of them, and one 
should be grateful that they came even on (he paused to 
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reckon the exact day)...the final Friday within the 
Easter season. But he counteracted his brief uncharity 
with a cheerful welcome. 

“Delighted,” he said, and shook the old lady’s firm 
but withered hand. “I shall have everything ready in a 
few minutes, and then TIl hear your confession.” 


The monstrous key turned noisily in the ancient and 
unolled lock, and the door creaked open. Out from the 
long closed church came the musty smells common to 
unused buildings. Father Alfred, wishing that he could 
afford a sacristan, went about opening windows and then 
began to prepare the essentials for Mass. 


He heard the old lady’s list of tiny faults and tien 
turned to care for the dozen or more Catholics who came 
to confession and this semimonthly Mass that was their 
sole opportunity to receive priestly ministration. He said 
Mass as devoutly as young priests do, distributed Holy 
Communion—noting the surprisingly deep devotion on 
the face of the old lady as she welcomed the Eucharistic 
Lord—and after his own thanksgiving was out on the 
stoop to greet his parishioners. 

Tall, bulky Mr. Gross, who was the outstanding Cath- 
olic of .the district—physically and spiritually—intro- 
duced him to the old lady with all formality. Father 
Alfred was having breakfast with the Gross family, but 
he wanted a few words with the newcomer. “TIL be with 
you in a few minutes,” he assured energetic and house- 
wifely Mrs. Gross. “If you’ll run along and get break- 
fast for me and those hungry children of yours...” 

He and the old lady sat together on the steps, and 
she talked with that love of the past that characterizes 
old people and a love of the faith that was deep and 
almost passionate. 

She had come to the little town sixty years before, a 
girl bride, married to a fine Catholic forester from the 
district. They had hit out for the lumber camps that sur- 
rounded the town, and she had never left them. 

“Not even when he died, thirty years ago,” she ex- 
plained. “We never had any children, which was hard on 
both of us. But I love the camps...and perhaps I’ve 
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been able to do something for the lonely men and women 
.who have to live in them.” 


- She had never been closer to church than sigs miles. 
“Tm eighty-five miles away now.” So only once a year 
could she and her husband get to Mass and Holy Com- 
munion. — 


“We used to come together. We’d bring a load of logs 
pulled by oxen in the early days and then by the Per- 
 cherons we later bred. He didn’t live long enough to come 
as luxuriously as I do these days’’—she smiled—‘‘by the 
log train.” 


Father Alfred remembéred ruefully the noisy train 
- that had broken his sleep. He remembered too his unkind 
characterization of the old lady, and he said a swift act 
of contrition and an apology. 


“The crew all know me, so they let me travel in the 
caboose. They think it’s a little funny that an old lady 
like me still comes peta with them once a year. I wish it 
were oftener, but. 


A husky younger Gross came running up breathlessly 
to announce that breakfast was waiting. Father Alfred 
scrambled to his feet and offered his hand to the old 
lady. She took it gratefully, but she rose without much 
aid from him. 


“Your breakfast ... ?” he suggested, sentatives. 


“Not yet,” she answered. She looked at him in shy 
appeal. “On the day I come, the father always leaves the 
church open all day. Even if he has to leave, he gives. 
me the key and lets me mail it tohim....” 

“Of course,” the, priest answered. He made a swift 
readjustment of his ‘schedule. “In fact TIl be here most 
of the day myself, so. 

She smiled her thanks and, as he walked away, disap- 
peared in the church with the smiling determination of 
one who has to jam into a single day the liturgical life of 
a whole year. 

The Grosses knew her well. She was an- i desenaeat 
little soul, carried her food with her, and declined to 
leave the. church even to have a meal with one of the 
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townsfolk. If she was following her routine, she was 
making the stations now. After that she would make a 
prolonged visit at the altars of Our Lady and St. Joseph 
and then pray. for a long time before her new favorite, 
the Little Flower. 

Father Alfred knew: that congregations are to be 

measured, not by size, but by devotional intensity. So 
after breakfast he wandered back to the church, put on 
his surplice, and solemnly and solo chanted the Little 
Hours. Next he gave Little Benediction. Then he made 
the stations, with fervent and impromptu prayers added 
to those of St. Alphonsus: Then he said the fifteen decades 
of the rosary, with the little old lady always in the front 
pew, always responding. - . 
_ He took time out for lunch with the Farrells, the 
second in point of substantiality of the Catholic families. 
In the afternoon he returned to the church. But his flow 
of liturgy was stopped. For she was kneeling far up in 
front, her eyes on the dusty statue of Our Lady, her soul 
so deep in prayer that he thought it sheer impertinence 
to interrupt. 


Father Alfred waited up until the empty log train was 
ready.to head back for the camp. He came down to see 
the old lady off, met the train crew (even the oldest mem- 
ber of the crew called her “Gram”), watched her stowed 
in the creaky caboose, and lifted his hand in blessing as 
the train jerked and swayed and groaned and shrieked a 
protest against the engineer’s handling of the throttle 
and the brakeman’s swinging aboard. 


X % xX 


He was riding his missions three months later when a 
letter was handed him. The envelope was much the worse 
for wear. The letter held just a few words tumbling 
crazily over the brown surface. 


“Im dying, but I think I can hold out if you'll come 


with the Blessed Sacrament.” 

As Father Alfred pushed his battered Chevy up along 
the rutted trail, he began to understand more completely 
the utter isolation of that logging camp. The last five . 
miles he had to make on muleback, the mule borrowed 
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from a not-too-friendly farmer who sowed a scant crop 
where the forests lately had been. But he got there in 
time. 


A Protestant neighbor was caring for her. She greeted | 
the priest with real relief. 


“She’s still alive, and nobody knows how she’s done 
it. But she wanted to see you and something she said 
you were bringing. My, if I had faith like that woman’s!”’ 

She was sitting up in bed. The neighbor said she had 
insisted on that. She smiled but did not speak. when he 
entered with the Blessed Sacrament. This time she re- 
ceived her Eucharistic Lord with her eyes wide open, as 


if she did not want to lose even for a second the sight 
of Him. 


She sank back when the Host rested upon her tongue. 
After a moment Father Alfred heard her say, “I knew 
you’d come.” But she was not talking to any mere priest. 
“You can take me now, if you’re ready.” 


He was ready, that mysterious visitor whom she had 
visited as often and for as long as she could. She died 
even while the priest stood.looking down upon her, this 
woman of deep faith and love that had lasted through 
life into eternity. | 
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Investment Specialists 


cp 5E new office of Randolph and Redmond was dis- 
_ turbingly bright, shiny, and unused. Disturbingly was 
precisely the word. For when evening after evening two 
young lawyers leave an office untracked by the muddy 
feet of clients civil, criminal, or nondescript, they reach 
a point where they are vastly disturbed. ` 


Randolph and Redmond had entered into partnership 
for a dozen good reasons: 


“The alliteration is perhaps a little too pronounced,” 
said Randolph, who might well have become a poet. “Ran- 
dolph and Redmond... Rand R. A perhaps too obviously 
rolling sound. But easy to remember. And young lawyers 
have to be easy to remember.” . 


Beyond the alliteration ...they played a game of golf 
that varied one way or the other by two to three strokes. 
They had been graduated Numbers One and Two from ` 
an excellent law school. They could trade disks—Red- 
mond liked swing, Randolph went in for symphonies. 
Their firm combined the advantages of Randolph’s Prot- 
estant ancestry and social-register background with Red- 
mond’s Catholic faith and rugged Irish connections. 

Yet after two hot summer months they were still 
dusting the chairs that should have begun to be shined 
by impatient clients waiting in the outer office; they still 
had time to read their secondhand law books and polish 
up their game of contract; and they knew the beginnings 
of doubts about the interest that the big town was taking 
in two young lawyers, even if they did represent the 
dominant elements of their community. . 

Oh they had visitors all right... “panhandlers,” and 
salesmen of encyclopedias, and pretty girls representing 
magazines nobody had ever heard of, and insurance 
agents. But clients... 

* a w 

The Little Sister of the Poor hesitantly opened the 
bright and shiny glass door of the outer office of Ran- 
dolph and Redmond. She was a very young nun, and 
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this was her first begging tour. She was shy and embar- 
rassed, and it took all her effort of will to present her 
simple plea and hold out her hand for charity. She was 
glad that her mother and father hadn’t learned that this 
was part of her life, and she wondered what her college 
friends would think if they saw her now. They might pity 
her or think it funny ... and she was young enough 
to be sensitive about either pity or laughter. 


Her companion, a very old nun, who stood aside and 
let the young sister do the begging, said her rosary, 
which she hid cleverly in her sleeve. Once on a time she 
had been shy and embarrassed about begging. Now she 
took this duty as part of her difficult and very happy 
life. . 

Both Randolph and Redmond looked up expectantly 
when they heard the door of their outer office open. 
Randolph shoved back into his pocket the twenty-dollar 
bill he had proudly displayed. 

“Now if I could only earn twenty dollars giving wise 
legal advice to a rich client,” he said, “instead of getting 
it from good friends who insist on bidding grand slams 
when I’m holding two aces....Ah, the door without 
opens upon its silent hinges!” He leaped up dramatically. 
‘Let us investigate. Perhaps... who knows? ... even now 
a client may have come into our lair.” 


The young nun in the doorway raised her eyes timidly 
as the door of the inner office opened and two handsome 
young men looked out at her expectantly. She couldn’t 
help but notice that they exchanged disgusted looks. She 
' had had her share of disgusted looks that day. Was her 
life to hold a long, exasperating series of them? Time 
was—her brain clicked in a sudden flash—when young 
men who dressed and looked like these men regarded her 
quite differently when they saw her on a dance floor or 
on a golf links or at a country club. 


She laid a firm hand on those vain thoughts and in 
her sweet young voice asked for alms for the poor old 
people that she had given her life to serve. 

Redmond dived into his pocket and pulled out a 
quarter. 
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“Here!” he said, in his most typical busy-man-dis- 
turbed-at-an-important-conference air. He wheeled 
swiftly, went back to his office, and took up the engross- 
ing business of working the crossword puzzle at which 
he had been interrupted. . 


To Randolph nuns were a novelty. With surprise he 
noticed that this nun was young and, despite what he 
regarded as ridiculous clothes, pretty. There was some- 
thing rather wonderful about this girl’s begging for a lot 
of the world’s castoffs, he thought. He had planned a 
party for the girl of the moment on the twenty-dollar 
bill in his pocket, but a sudden impulse made him pull it 
out and thrust it into the nun’s hand. 

“Randolph!” shouted his partner, impatiently. 

The young nun looked at the twenty-dollar bill and 
dropped her eyes as she murmured thanks to this strange 
Mr. Randolph, who generously handed out fat bills to 
timid nuns on their first begging tour. 

“What kept you?” demanded Redmond, when his part- 
ner reappeared. 

“Queer business,” mused Randolph. “That nun was 
just a kid, a nice-looking kid. Wonder what makes her 
act like that ... going around begging for somebody else’s 
rejects.” 

“Well,” . said Redmond, “I gave her a quarter. She 
probably was pleased pink.” - 

“I handed her that twenty I won.” 

“You did?” Redmond regarded him with pity and 
distaste. “You are a sucker, aren’t you?” 

And that remark, coming from a Catholic, Randolph 
thought pretty strange. 

It was two weeks later, two clientless weeks, before 
someone important finally arrived. One look at her, and 
they knew she was important. She wore important furs. 
She had that manner which demands attention, service, 
and a quick jump of the feet—and she got them all. 

“Which of you is Mr. Randolph?” she demanded. 

Randolph bowed as he felt one should bow to im- 
portance. 
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The lady dipped her beautifully hatted head like a 
proud battle cruiser dipping its standard. 

“I should like to. see you...alone,’” said Madame 
Importance. 


Randolph led her into his little private office, seated 
this first client in his most comfortable chair, and closed 
the glazed door. He touched his fingers together as he 
imagined Mr. Tutt and Justice Holmes would have done 
and said, in a silken voice, “Yes, my dear lady?” 

And she began. 


It was the first time they had tried out these virginal 
offices. To his surprise Redmond, sitting intently on his 
side of the dividing wall, discovered that the confidential 
communications of the clients of either would be shared 
by both partners. He sat, his mouth watering, while the 
Important Lady presented the details of the estate she 
wanted managed, the fee that she would consider reason- 
able, the duration of the whole transaction—a matter of 
some years. Redmond did some careful if rapid figuring 
on his already heavily doodled blotter and looked wist- 
fully at the total income that was momentarily accruing 
to the new firm. 

Then the lady’s voice rose perceptibly. 

“This is not a transaction for your firm,” she said, 
tartly. “This is a case personal to you.” 

“Ah...er...” Redmond could hear his partner hesi- 
tating. a 

“This,” repeated the lady, in a voice that there was no 
denying, “is your personal case. If you can take it that 
way, good. If not...” 

Redmond could visualize her rising ...and Randolph 
making the only decision he could possibly make. . 

“Of course if you wish it that way... certainly, 
madam ...indeed yes... .” 


It was marvelous, Redmond meditated, how many 
ways there are of saying yes to an important client. He 
could not blame Randolph; he could only wonder and feel 
. cheated by some queer trick of Lady Luck. He’d have to 
ask Randolph, find out, if he could, how it happened.... 
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But Randolph was evidently thinking the same way. 

“If I may ask, my dear lady, how did you happen to 
think of me?” 

Redmond heard the door of the other office open; the 
lady’s voice was now firm and clear. eo 

“The other day a little nun on her first begging tour 
called at your office. To her amazement you gave her 
twenty dollars.” - 

“But you...” 

“I needed a lawyer ... never had used one before. At 
our monthly meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor I heard from my daughter what 
you had done.” 
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Heather and Moonlight 


ERHAPS you saw some years back “The Ghost Goes 
West.” If you did, you probably remember the bleak 
Scots castle on the edge of the cliff and the tall handsome 
ghost that walked its corridors and stood guard by night 
on its battlements until stone by stone the castle was 
moved to the United States by a rich American—and the 
ghost went along. 
Well this is the true story of just such a Scots castle. 
Til tell you the story first, and then TIl tell you how I 
know it’s true. 


But first let’s meet the young governess who leaped 
lightly out of the pony cart and greeted the children who 
came running to meet her down the broad, cold steps of 
the castle. Matilda McFarlane was her name. She smiled 
happily at the great mansion that was to be her home and 
at the pleasant blue-eyed Scotch youngsters who were to 
be her charges. 


She even smiled when they led her into the great 
‘bleak room with the high narrow windows and the enor- 
mous four-poster bed that rose like a mountain in the 
center of the chamber. For big and ugly though the 
room was, it looked out over the moors. And when on 
that first night she pulled the drapes, she could see the 
soft shadows of the almost-full moon making white and 
frosty the wispy weather. 

Into bed she jumped and quickly fell asleep, un- 
troubled by thought of ghosts or superstitions that fill 
Scotch minds and Scotch castles. Nonetheless ’twas the 
middle of the night when she woke uneasily and felt 
something soft but heavy pressing upon her head. She 
tried to stir, and it was as if a pillow was smothering 
her, though between herself and the moonlight streaming 
in through the window there was nothing. 

Matilda was not a Catholic, but she was thinking of 
becoming one before she married her Thammas. So her 
tense fingers reached out to the little crucifix he had. 
hung about her throat, and she pressed it with a grip that 
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was full of faith and prayer. Instantly the weight on her 
head was lifted. When she lit the candle by her bedside, 
only the. empty grotesque dance of the shadows on the 
distant walls answered the searching of her startled eyes. 
She decided that it must have been the plum pudding, 
if not the beef and suet, that had been her dinner with 
the family. So she said a little prayer and slept soundly. 


The day with the children was gay, so she forgot 
the indigestion of the night before until her second night 
in the castle, when she woke again, this time with the 
certainty that an awful presence was near her and a force 
was smothering her with purposeful strength. Again she 
gripped her crucifix, and again the weight vanished. This 
time Matilda was sure it was not her imagination or 
indigestion; though when she lit the candle, only its faint 
smoke resting ghostlike in the darkness answered her 
inquiring glance. 


You must admit that our Matilda had courage. For 
once more she said nothing to the family and once more 
went to her room for the night. But this time before she 
slipped into the vast ocean of bed, she searched the room. 
It. was ancient enough, ‘with vast, heavy, hand-carved 
furniture and pictures of another generation. But there 
was nothing sinister or interesting ... unless it might be 
a dark russet stain near the bed that looked old and yet 
grimly permanent. All around it were signs of scrubbing, 
ancient and continued into the present. The stain scowled 
out like... Matilda thought of the stain left on the closet 
floor by Bluebeard’s wife . . . thought and shuddered. 


But our Matilda was young and happy and conscience- 
free. And as the moon’s reassuring cold light flooded her 
room, she slept the sleep of youth and innocence—only 
to waken, this time with her arms pinned to the bed and 
the awful thing holding her down with a power that was 
the more relentless because it was invisible. She could 
not breathe. Her crucifix eluded her numb fingers. In the 
darkness thrown by the drapes on the four-poster bed 
she felt the something clawing at her throat, faltering, 
searching, finding, closing. 
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In utter panic she screamed for help, screamed with 
the power of fear and prayer. From somewhere came 
ancient words that she hardly recognized as her own: 
“The cross of God be between me and thee!” Slowly the 
clutch at her throat loosened. The heaviness raised itself 
reluctantly from her body. A cry as from the depths of 
the grave tore through the silence of the room, leaving 
raw edges of sound tingling on the air: “Matilda McFar- 
lane, it is not you I want.” 


Again the voice shrieked from the passageway, and 
corridor after corridor through the castle took up the 
‘chant until it seemed to ring through the whole building, 
the very stones in the masonry vibrating. 


Master and mistress and servants alike hurried from 
their rooms and rushed to her bed chamber. As they 
stood with their candles around her bed, Matilda still 
had wit enough to notice that they all looked at the 
rusty-brown stain there on the floor. Then they looked 
at one another, and lips were pressed together and heads 
nodded as to an explanation too well known to need 
repetition. 


They locked the room again and moved Matilda to 
another bedchamber, smaller and unstained. Then her 
master told her the story. 

“We thought,” he said, “because you were young and 
innocent he would not bother you. I am sorry. The room 
is locked now forever.” 


The story went back to the year after the sailor prince 
William IV became king of England. The first railroad 
had opened between Liverpool and Manchester, and Eng- 
land was buzzing with the excitement of the new inven- 
tions that ushered in a new age. But in Scotland the 
countrysides were calm in the old ways, contented with 
the cattle and the sheep, rich in tradition and song and 
legend. 

Then, as later, the castle belonged to the McDougals. 
It knew much festivity when young Kenneth brought 
home his bride. There had been pipes and the haggis, a 
great wedding feast in the big hall and the bonfires in 
the village. And though the bride was a stranger, who 
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came to-them from England and not from their own 
land, they made much of her and smiled even when she 
looked’ down her small haughty nose at their simple 
customs and country ways. 

Young Kenneth had never been strong of will; in fact 
he was strangely weak for a McDougal. In the hands of 
the selfish little wife he was putty. They traveled much 
and far. Stories were told of the money they gambled 
and the money she spent. And when his purse grew slim 
and he had spent the allowance given him each half year 
by his father, she would nag him and pout and slam the 
bedroom door in his face and taunt him with his depend- 
ence upon his father. 


So money, the ugly third in so many quarrels, rose 
_ between the young man and his father. The gracious lady 
who was his mother gave him money from her private 
purse, only to see the wife returning from London bring- 
ing new hats and gloves and a fur coat that the mother 
could never have afforded. 


In the dead of night the servants heard the young 
woman ragging her husband for his poverty and taunt- 
ing him that while his father was rich and miserly he 
lived more poorly than a shopkeeper in Liverpool. 

“Get money for me, or someday you'll not have me,” 
she threatened. And the servants downstairs, sitting over 
their oatmeal and bacon, longed for the day when his 
money would be gone and she with it. 

But that was not the story’s ending. Father and son 
quarreled fiercely and often. The older man gave more— 
and still it was not enough. The son dogged his father’s 
footsteps and once slipped through the village and the 
_ neighboring farms and collected the rents before the 
overseer had made his rounds. The tenants, emptyhanded, 
told the truth. That night the castle boiled over with 
bitter words and cruel ironic laughter from the wife, who 
was a greedy stranger. 

Still later that night the son came to his father as he 
was just falling asleep in the vast bed in which Matilda 
had almost been smothered. The young man sat on the 
side of the bed and sketched for his father the schemes 
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that he meant should make them both rich—if only the 
father could manage one more loan... this time not a 
gift... just a loan. 

“No!” cried the old man, all his Scotch resentment at 
money’s being flung into a ditch exploding his answer. 
“Not another.penny!” 


The young man picked up his candle. As he was about 
to leave, a voice deep down inside him cried out, “Aye, 
but when he is dead, every penny will be yours. All! All! 
Why by rights this night it is yours. If he should die... 
why wait? Why not tonight?” l 

` The father had turned his head away from the 
candle’s light and pretended to sleep, so the clutching 
fingers of the son came as a surprise. The older man 
gasped and caught his son’s wrists. But the grip closed 
tighter and tighter. The candle was knocked from. the 
low stand near the bed. Silently in the darkness the two 
men fought to the death. Suddenly the father threw from 
his neck the murderous hands. He opened his mouth to 
scream. But before he could utter a sound, the son had 
seized the hunting knife that lay by the bed and plunged 
it into his father’s heart. With a horrible gasp the older 
man rose in bed, pitched forward, plunged from the bed, 
and in the fall drove the knife still deeper into his heart. 

A pool of red, warm blood formed under his body, 
staining the floor forever. 

“Young Kenneth disappeared,” said Matilda’s master, 
“and the castle passed to a younger son, my father. But 
my grandfather did not disappear. I wonder if he will 
ever disappear.” 

“But why did he try to kill me?” Matilda asked. 

“My child, it wasn’t you he sought. Somehow he seems 
to think that some night Kenneth and his wife will lie in 
the bed that should have been theirs by heritage. And 
he clutches the throat of the woman who lies in that bed, 
searching always for the neck of the wife who led his son 
to gambling, dissipation, and patricide.” 

That is the story, and I know it is true. 

Because, you see, it was told me by Matilda McFar- 
lane, who happens to have been my: grandmother. 


a1 


Phe Opening in the Dead-End Street 


OD never builds a dead-end street. He is too good a 
designer to construct a cul-de-sac, a blind alley, a lane 
that leads the unsuspecting traveler into a blank wall. 


God’s roads all lead to the light, to wide broad ave- 
nues that can be followed all the way to Him. 


... that is, if the traveler doesn’t sit down someplace 
along the journey and say, in bitter despair, “This time 
there is no opening ahead. God has led me up against 
impenetrable walls. I could beat upon them till my fists 
are bloody, and I would still be caught.” 


All this is perhaps a rather labored preface to the 
story of a man who walked a long way in darkness and 
then saw the light in the terrible flames that burned a 
night club and brought savage death to its gay dancers. 


His was a lovely family. He was proud of his fine 
boy and charming daughters, and they were proud of 
him. He used to hurry home from his office in the eve- 
ning, happy that at the end of the brisk walk was the 
kind of house in which he had hoped to rear a family— 
a house homelike though ugly from an architectural point 
of view, not elaborate or sprawling or, thank heaven, 
modernistic and starkly bare. It was the house out of 
which his wife had made a gracious home; a house that 
his children used, that their friends found ready and open 
in welcome; a house that—in Kilmer’s fine figure—put 
its arms about a man and his wife and held them close 
in peace and content. 

Hie loved the office too, the office on which he nightly 
banged the door behind him. 


He had held this civil-service job for a long time, since 
the year before he had married. By dint of passing suc- 
cessively harder examinations and doing a job that was 
so essential and so good that even politics couldn’t hold 
him back, he had risen steadily. Now he was head of his 
department. The insurance of the state passed before 
his eyes, the care for every insurance paper that was 
written for government property. He liked his job; he 
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liked the feeling of responsibility toward what he called 
the goods and chattels of the people themselves. He and 
his wife had figured that on his income the boy would 
get a fine Catholic-university education, the girls would 
get Catholic-college degrees, and there would still be 
enough to put aside for their old age. 


So he had become disturbed when the first of the new 
breed began to infest his office. He disliked to use the 
verb “infest,” but it was the only one that seemed to fit 
them. They didn’t like him. They made no secret of 
that. In surprising fashion they succeeded in increasing 
the burden of his work by muddling and meddling.. They 
held their posts, not because they were skilled men and 
women, but because in their state the leftward surge of 
a powerful group had thrown into the government people 
long on speech and short on morals, strong in their liking 
for things foreign and contemptuous of the virtues that 
had long been regarded as American. 


It came as no surprise to him to learn that they had 
signed a solemn pact that they were going to get him out. 
There was a lot of money involved in the job, money that 
they themselves would prefer to supervise. They hated 
him for his Catholicity. In fact they. were frankly pad- 
ding the pay rolls with their kind in expectation of the 
day when a leader would come and they would take over 
the government. 


They handled money almost too suavely. Through his 
office passed hundreds of thousands of dollars in insur- 
ance contracts. He saw the big ones and searched them 
with microscopic eye. The small, routine renewals he 
entrusted to the minor clerks, who were supposed to deal 
with such matters. 


“But,” his friend the sea captain told him afterward, 
“a captain is to blame when his ship goes down, when it 
scrapes against the quay, when it runs on a reef, or when 
there is an explosion in the hold. Yes’— he sucked his 
pipe thoughtfully—‘“he’s to blame even when he happens 
not to be aboard at the time. Unfair? Yes. But that’s 
how I lost my command. I was sitting at home with my 
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wife when the boilers exploded. And I’d advise you not 
to fight ’em.”’ 


He did fight them for his job though. He fought 
through the courts. But the men who had set themselves 
to get him had really got him. On the books he seemed 
to have given small insurance contracts to his friends. 
He appeared to have juggled money until some of it— 
about ten thousand dollars—had somehow fallen to the 
floor ... or into someone’s pocket. He knew nothing about 
it, but his scrawled O.K.’s rose in accusation from papers 
he had trustingly signed... and he was guilty. 


He paid back every cent of the money he was sup- 
posed to have swindled. But when he left his office, he 
knew that behind him they were licking their chops. The 
cat had eaten the canary. One of their kind, pink of skin 
and red of heart, had moved into his job. He found him- 
self working at a third his former salary and wondering 
if he could meet the payments on his newly mortgaged 
house. 


But it was not until the boy came and talked with 
him, bravely, with a kind of offhand false assurance, that 
he felt himself caught in that blind alley, up that dead- 
end street. . 


“This talk of college is all the bunk,” the boy said, 
too loudly for conviction. “I’m not going. Lots of soft 
jobs these days, dad. I never would have been a hooting 
bit of good as a doctor anyhow.” 


There was nothing he could say. Truth to tell, he 
could not afford the expensive medical education he had 
planned for his son. And they both knew it. God played 
a trick on him. He was caught in a cul-de-sac, and there 
was no light ahead. 


With a kind of morbid interest he watched September 
roll around and his friends’ sons entering the great Cath- 
olic university in the city. Morosely he saw his own son 
leave the house for a cheap clerical job, when those long, 
lean fingers were just shaped for the handling of the 
knife of a great surgeon. They never talked about what 
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‘might have been. His wife took in one boarder, then a 
second. His daughters studied shorthand and started to 
look for jobs. - 


He kept up a brave smiling exterior. But he won- 
dered what he had done somewhere in the past to deserve 
all this. When he talked with God, there was a question 
in his prayer. He did not doubt... but he felt that he no 
longer knew. l 


By the calendar his son should have been moving 
along in his junior year at the university when the big 
game was played. They manage to make the game, for 
the boy always kept up a sort of factitious loyalty to the 
school he had never entered. They sat in cheap seats far 
‘back of the goal posts and cheered just as wildly as the 
most loyal juniors and the most sentimental alumni when 
the university put over the winning touchdown and 
kicked a pleasantly superfluous point. 


As they were leaving, one of the boy’s friends slapped 
the boy on the back, and the father winced at the col- 
legian’s well-meant words. 


_ “Big dinner, victory party, in the Cocoanut Grove 
tonight,” the collegian said. “Your gañg too. All of ’em 
juniors now. You belong. Sorry you’re not with us.” 


Neither the father nor the boy said anything. What 
was there to say in the darkness of that street without 
an outlet? 


The radio carried the first terrible rumors in flashes ` 
that cut in on the programs. Then the newscasters told 
what gruesome details they knew. Soon the extras were 
on the street, with pictures of the burning exterior of 
the Cocoanut Grove... then the long list of names—and | 
the men of the junior class who had died with laughter 
still on their lips. 


The father spent a long time on his knees after that. 
He didn’t talk to God at all. He just bowed his head and 
let the gratitude in his heart speak for him. 
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Had the blow not fallen upon him, his son would that 
night have been burned in the city’s most tragic fire. 
Had he not been cashiered by a gang of tricksters, he 
would be standing over the dead body of his son, asking 
God bitter, terrible questions. 


But he knew that at the end of his dead-end street a 
light was shining. He had not been lost. He and his son 
had been guided by the hand of God, a roundabout, dark- 
some way, to safety and: to life. 


La Mere de Dieu 


“CP ONT worry if I’m late getting back,” he said to the 
brother porter. “I’m off for a long hike in this 
glorious sunshine.” Monsieur le Curé Demers went down 
the walk from the old Spanish mission and headed up the 
rolling road among the hills to the sea. The priest was 
enjoying an ordered rest from the worries, smoke, and 
ennui of his small parish of Saint Henri in the Province 
of Quebec. The bright California weather was doing 
wonders for him, and he could feel new power in his limbs 
as he strode along the hard road. When he entered the 
path that led down to the beach, the wind whipping up 
the valley from the Pacific bent the front dip of his shovel 
hat and swirled about his cassock. Occupied with grip- 
ping his hat and adjusting his cassock, he didn’t notice 
the oncoming band of masked horsemen until they were 
right upon him. 
They swung from their horses and gathered him up. 
A gag was snapped in his mouth, a blind placed over his 
eyes; and without saying a word, they galloped off with 
their captive. The silent cavaleade rode on at a brisk. 
pace for a long time. Then the going became rougher, 
the animals laboring up steep hills and straining down 
precipitous embankments. The priest had plenty of time 
to think after the first shock of his capture wore off; 
but try as he might, he could not resolve the terrible 
situation that encompassed him. He heard the sound of 
running water and the singing and calling of birds; he 
noticed the change as the heat of the day gave way to 
the cooling dampness of the early evening’ mists. The 
fatigue of the long ride began to lay wearily upon him, 
and his imagination began to trouble him with frighten- 
ing pictures of possible tortures and a violent death. Why 
had he told the brother at the mission not to expect him 
early? It would be late at night before. the padres would 
be sufficiently worried about him to organize a searching 
party. l 
At last the party stopped, and he could hear the men 
dismounting. The priest was lifted down from his horse, 
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‘and the blindfold and the gag were removed. They had 
stopped at the opening of a cave. The men paid no atten- 
tion to the priest. They unsaddled their horses and led 
them to water. 


One of the bandits took the priest gently by the arm 
and led him into the hide-out. It was a hollow place in 
the solid rock. Twenty or more tough-looking men were 
sitting around, playing cards, smoking, drinking, and 
swearing. When they saw the frail cassocked man enter, 
their amazement was so great that they were stunned 
into silence. His guide led him past the long table of 
surprised men and down the cavern to a blanket-covered 
entrance to another room. 


“I owe you an explanation, father,” he said, as they 
paused at the doorway. “My wife is in this room. She is 
dying, and she asked me to bring her a priest.” 


“T see,” le curé answered. 


“Don’t worry about these fellows here. They will do 
you no harm. I give you my word. But help her.” Pulling 
the blanket aside, he motioned to the priest to enter. 


The place was surprisingly well furnished. An Indian 
woman ushered him to the bedside of a wide-eyed fever- 
ish woman. When she realized that a priest was standing 
at her side, she relaxed and breathed deeply. “Dieu soit 
beni,” she murmured. 


Father Demers was astonished at the sound of his 
native tongue so many miles away from the French of 
Quebec, in this California wilderness. Automatically he 
reached into the deep pocket of his cassock. He brought 
out his stole and drew it over his shoulders. 


Simply, contritely she confessed her sins and received 
absolution. There would be no viaticum for her, no ex- 
treme unction; but she rested quietly, a happiness in her 
eyes, for she had made her peace with God, and she knew 
now that He would welcome her to paradise. The Indian 
woman reentered and walked to a makeshift cradle at the 
other side of the four-poster bed. 


The mother smiled and pointed to the crib. “My 
baby,” she said. 
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The weary priest sat on the edge of her bed. The day 
had been like a nightmare for him. The shock of being 
freed so suddenly was almost as great as the shock of 
being captured. After the long hours on the hot, dusty 
trail, his mind a riot of weird speculation as to his fate, 
he was asked to hear a dying woman’s confession. He 
lowered his head into his hands and tried to adjust him- 
self. This had been the most unusual evidence of God’s 
providence that he had ever known. When he lifted his 
head again, the woman began to speak. 


“My father was a coureur-des-bois,” she said, slowly, 
deliberately. “My mother was French too. Both pioneered 
in the country bordering the Great Lakes, and during 
their restless, roving life all my brothers and sisters were 
born. One day—I was seventeen at the time—as I was 
out alone picking blueberries, three men came upon me 
suddenly and forced me to go away with them. They 
made me do the cooking. I tried to keep track of the 
directions in which they went so that I might find my way 
home again. But soon we were so far away that I knew 
that escape was impossible. I would have been lost in 
the great woods. 


“The leader was kind and always protected me. In 
his own way he showed me his affection and after a while 
made me his wife, according to the customs of these law- 
less men. That baby is our first child. I knew I was 
dying. I went through the horror of pain and sleepless 
nights, praying la Mere de Dieu to send a priest to me 
before death came. I am so happy, so grateful to her and 
to you, monsieur le curé. The Blessed Mother has answered 
my prayers.” 


When dawn broke over the hills and on the placid 
waters of the Pacific, a handful of hard-riding masked 
men halted their horses down the road a piece from the 
mission and left a bewildered, weary priest standing in 
the dust as they turned and rode off. 
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Borne on the Waves 


Cp HE freighter, lights all sealed or extinguished, crept 
along the Virginia coast, the chaplain told us. 


It was during that fearful period of World War II 
when the German submarines had nosed right up to our 
Atlantic coastline and the shore was strewn with wreck- 
age and the rumors of wreckage—almost as much of one 
as of the other. 


Its engines throttled down to kill all possible noise, 
the freighter eased through the sea, black and oily and 
thick in the moonless darkness. No one on the ship 
seemed to be breathing. And the ship itself seemed to 
be afraid to nuzzle into the track along which so many 
of her sisters had smacked a torpedo and called it a 
hight and a day. 


The captain was just descending from the bridge 
when it happened. ; 


There was no mistaking what had hit them, for the 
ship shivered and reared slightly. Every hand of the 
waking crew instinctively touched the life preservers— 
which the crew constantly wore—as the explosion ripped 
` open the blackness of the night, the side of the ship, and 
whatever hopes there had been of the ship’s reaching 
harbor. 


No one ever saw the sub. It was a smart sub; it hit 
and ran. Why, the commander figured, waste ammuni- 
tion on merchant seamen when one could knock the 
ships right out from under their feet? And ships were 
what mattered, ships that could be sent with their pre- 
cious warbound cargoes deep down into the bed of the sea. 


The crew had been trained in pessimistic anticipation 
of this minute, and every man was at his post. The few 
who had been asleep were on deck almost before the 
sound of the explosion had died away. The lifeboats 
swung free; and though the ship started to list, the men 
had already moved toward safety. 
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Then someone noticed what shouldn’t have been 
missed even for so short a time—that the captain was 
not at his post in his lifeboat. 


His Filipino mess boy dashed across the slanting deck 
and toward the ladder that led to the bridge. At the 
foot of the bridge he found the captain. He was lying 
completely unconscious, pinned to the deck by the heavy 
freight derrick that had crashed when the explosion 
ripped the ship. 


Half a dozen willing men from his lifeboat tugged at 
the heavy length of wood and steel that fastened him 
helplessly. They tugged furiously and feverishly, for 
the ship was sinking fast and the lifeboats had all been 
swung into the sea—all but the captain’s and theirs. But 
the derrick defied even their united strength. 


Then the eyes of the captain opened slowly. Swift 
intelligence came back into their depths. He swept a 
glance down at his pinioned leg and then gave an amaz- 
ing order. 


“Unstrap my leg,” he cried. 


They looked at him in the sad certainty that he was 
raving. 


“It’s an artificial leg,” he exclaimed, impatiently. “The 
straps are up here at my hip.” 


Even as they were unstrapping the wooden leg, some 
of them marveled that in all the time they had shipped 
under this captain they had never guessed that his light 
limp was, not a mere limp, but the result of a missing leg. 

The leg was soon unstrapped, and with his arms 
around two brawny shoulders he was on his way to the 
lifeboat and safety. 

The chaplain who had been telling the story paused 
and then smiled. 

“That is the point at which I enter,” he said. “He 
was badly chilled from exposure and more bruised and 
smashed from the falling steel and timber than he him- 
self had known. They took him straight from the life- 
boat to the shore hospital, where I called on him often 
and came to know him well. 
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“He was a seaman of what we like to call the old 
School. He lay there, chafing at the necessity that made 
him lie in bed when he wanted to be back on the deck 
of a ship that was carrying the stuff that would win our 
war. 


“ ‘But even after the doctors let me get up, it will be 
weeks before I can get another leg to replace the lost 
one.’ He looked out the hospital window, a view that 
took in the stretch of sea which now rolled in unconcern 
over his lost ship. . 


“In disgust and resentment he eyed the crutch which 
the doctor had placed against the wall. 


“ʻA captain on à crutch!’ he sniffed, angrily. ‘I want 
my leg. Chaplain, if you have any pull with the powers 
that be, say a prayer that there are no priorities on game 
legs. I want my leg fast. I want my ship again. I want 
to get back and help finish this business.’ 


“Well the long arm of coincidence this time turned 
out to be a leg. A story writer wouldn’t dare use this 
for a yarn. It’s fishy, too fishy for fiction. But it’s not 
too fishy for fact. And this is fact. 


“We looked around as the door opened. In the door- 
way, grinning, was his Filipino mess boy. The face of 
the bright little lad was wreathed in smiles. In his unre- 
producible dialect he addressed his captain. 


“ ‘Me got old friend to see captain,’ he said, ‘old friend 
captain love very much.’ 


“Bring him in,’ shouted the captain, in his best 
storm-and-stress manner. ‘Bring him in.’ 

“The Filipino vanished, then reappeared, bearing, as 
if it were a precious baby, the lost leg—yes the very 
same identical lost leg. It had floated to the beach and 
lain there, gently rocking, in anticipation of its return to 
a good master and his ship. 

“I don’t know where my captain is now. But I’m sure 
he’s pacing a deck, gloating that the submarine menace 
has been licked, that the war is over, and beating out a 
triumphant rhythm with a limp and a leg that wanted to 
go back to sea with its master.” 
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Debt Paid in Full 


VEN his close friends used to argue the matter among 
themselves—whether his absorbing interest in the 
little mission in the heart of the city’s slums was a past- 
time, a salve to his conscience, or a genuine expression of 
his innate humanitarianism. 


Humanitarianism is a cold, abstract, starched sort of 
word, and it really doesn’t fit him. For despite his train- 
ing as a financier and the long inclusion of his family in 
the social register, he loved his fellow men. For him 
humanitarianism meant, not a dislike of smelly people 
and a desire to wash them down with a hose, but a real 
love for men and women and a hope that he could make 
life a little happier for them. 


So when during one of his walks he discovered the 
little settlement, he took it under his ample financial 
wing. It was not far from his magnificent apartment, 
which was tastefully filled with beautiful furniture, fam- 
ily heirlooms, and the signs of his love of comfort. As so 
often happens in big cities, wealth and poverty are near 
neighbors, even if both the wealthy and the poor decline 
to admit the fact. One cannot escape the neighbors, but 
one does not need to nod to them. So he really stumbled 
over the settlement. 


He was out for an afternoon walk. When he had 
reached the age of forty, his walk had become a pattern. 
He left his apartment between four-thirty and five o’clock. 
His office, in the heart of the financial district, closed 
punctually at four. He was driven home—for a bath 
(already drawn) and a change. Then he clicked his cane 
down the fashionable street on which he lived, swung 
into the side street that held’ his favorite bookshop 
(wisely it remained open until his visit and thriftily 
closed the moment he had left), turned back down a busy 
shopping street, and completed the quadrangle on the 
avenue where the antique shops were clustered. Some- 
times he bought an ancient and useless lamp or an anti- 
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macassar that he liked but knew that no one could ever 
use...and so on home. 


On this particular afternoon instead of swinging right 
toward the bookshop, he turned left toward the river. 
It was a bright fall day. The city boasted few trees— 
and these too anemic to die in the incandescence of 
autumnal gold and scarlet. This day he felt a sudden 
desire to see something besides limestone and asphalt and 
ornamental ironwork. He headed for the river... but he 
didn’t reach it. 

A ball came over the fence that hemmed in the little 
settlement and took his hat expertly off his. head and 
landed it in a dry gutter—where leaves should have been 
dancing in crisp fall fashion but weren’t. The next thing 
he knew his hat was being handed to him by a Horatio- 
Alger-Jr.-sort of youngster, small, pert, well mannered, 
cheerful, and possessed of an east-side accent. 


That was the start of his connection with the little 
settlement. He accepted an invitation to crawl through 
the low gate and onto the playground. He met the sincere 
social worker, who was growing prematurely old in her 
struggle with the giant known as environment. He left 
a sizable bill in payment for the sudden new glimpse of 
life that he had been given. From then on he ordered 
his books through his secretary and turned left instead of 
right each evening when he took his walk. 


The Horatio-Alger-Jr. youth became a pleasant fixture 
circling on the orbit of his consciousness. 

He was a smart little kid, no doubt of that; and 
though he never grew beyond jockey size, the vitality of 
his eyes and the quickness of his mind were a delightful 
fillip to the ageing financier. Always he seemed to be sur- 
rounded by dozens of other alert little boys and girls who 
had none of the dead-pan, frozen-expression, bored-eye- 
brow looks that the gentleman so despised in the children 
of his rich friends. 

So it came about that he took the little settlement 
under his wing. And though he was generous with his 
money, he felt that the settlement paid him back in rich 
dividends for whatever he gave it. 
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‘The Horatio-Alger-Jr. lad (without explanation he 
took to calling him simply Ho) grew in wisdom if not in 
size. With a deep gratitude to the settlement the boy 
made an easy transition from being one of its frequenters 
to one of its playground directors. He had a way with 
children, and he loved them wisely and ardently. 


The social worker, for whom the coming of the rich 
friend had been confirmation of the fact that there are 
fairy godfathers, encouraged the boy in his ambitions. 
He went to the local university and took courses that 
fitted him better for this specialized work. He reached a 
mature twenty-one and became a power on the east side. 
Incidentally—and on the side—he found that he had a 
surprising gift for making money. That was strictly inci- 
dental, for his heart was in the settlement. But he in- 
vented and marketed a child’s game... and then a second 

.a fifth...a tenth. He made money—for his family, 
who were living on the fifth floor of a walk-up tenement 
near the settlement, and for the youngsters who were his 
major interest. 


Then came a surprising offer. A town some thousand 
miles away had opened a spick-and-span, equipped-with- 
the-last-word-in-modern-social-appliances settlement. To 
his amazement they wanted him as director. 


How in thunder had they heard of him? The social 
worker was baffled. The financier shook his head, he too 
apparently baffled. No doubt about it, it was a great 
chance. But the salary... 

He hated to consider salary, but his mother was old 

.. there were five younger brothers and sisters who de- 
pended upon him now that his father was ‘dead and that 
slender trickle of wages had terminated...and in the 
big city he had in addition to the settIment his EDEN 
game business .... 

Four days later, as he was still. debating, came a 
second letter. The settlement, determined to get his serv- 
ices, had tripled the salary offer. Would he consider the 
position now? 

Would he? He was on the next train out. He rolled 
up his sleeves and plunged into his new work. His occa- 
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sional letters to the social worker and the financier 
glowed with his enthusiasm for this opportunity to work 
for poor boys and girls. i 


There is such a thing, as the Midas touch, and he had 
it. Once more he was tinkering with children’s games. 
He tried them out in his settlement. When the youngsters 
liked them, he patented them and began—entirely as a 
side line—to produce and:market them. What his children 
liked, ten million other children liked. He was soon. be- 
sieged by financial backers. He sat at an impressive table 
and heard shrewd’ businessmen discuss the details of a 
firm of which he was to be the brain—and the heart. For 
he made his games. out of a love for children; he sold 
them in carloads because they were exactly what children 
had been asking for. 


Soon he was hiring others to work in his settlement. 
Soon he was caught up in his new business. Soon he was 
. a well-to-do young man, married, and with his own chil- 
dren old enough to play with his tremendously profitable 
games. 


Then he made his first trip back to the big city. 
Bankers wanted to see him. The directors of his company 
who knew him casually wanted to entertain him. But he 
had a sudden hunger to see thè old settlement, the little 
social worker, and his friend ‘of the Horatio-Alger-Jr. 
days. 


The settlement was not much changed. Indeed he was 
surprised that his rich friend had not of late done more 
for it. The social worker smiled wryly. 


“Truth to tell,” she said, “I’m afraid he needs help 
himself these days. He was badly smashed in Wall Street. 
He had enemies. . . . What financier hasn’t? They took 
most of his wealth. ... . By the way I wonder if you ever 
guessed why that offer from the people back there came 
in the first place, and why the original salary offer was 
tripled.” a 

He shook his head. In youthful conceit he had taken 
it for granted that they had offered him a salary accord- 
ing to his worth. 


The social worker smiled a little mistily. 


' “He wanted them to give you the chance,” she ex- 
plained. “He wired them, offering to add twice the amount 
to what they were offering. They accepted. They paid 
a third of your salary, and he paid the other two-thirds.” 

Swiftly and with that clicking mathematical mind of 
his he figured out the total of those two-thirds. It was 
a simple problem—multiplying weeks by salary—hbut it 
ran into important figures. He sat down and filled in the 
blank space on a significant piece of paper. | 

The financier was no longer living in his lush and 
spacious apartment, but he welcomed his visitor as if the 
room were a perfectly appointed drawing room. 

“Ho!” he cried, with genuine feeling. “This is good. 
This is good. Sit down and tell me all about you.” l 

Careful not to look at the sparse furniture and the 
signs of genteel poverty, the young man sat down and 
said thanks in a variety of unobtrusive ways. Before he 
left, he placed an envelope on the desk at.which the old 
gentleman still went through the pretense of work. 

“That, sir,” he said, quietly, “is payment for a long- 
overdue debt. I felt it only fair to add interest.” 

And he was gone. 


The old gentleman opened the envelope and stared 
with tearful eyes at the check. It was not charity, he 
_ knew. It was the payment of a loan. , 
. In his heart he said a prayer of gratitude. He was 
glad that he had made a friend of that young Jew. 


